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Open Space About Buildings. 


HOUSANDS of in- 
habitants of London 
know, daily and 
hourly by prac- 
tical § experience, 
that there are evils 
in store for some 
one when “eligible 
building ground ” is 
scored over with 

roads placed as near together as 

is in any way possible,—and rows 
of houses erected on each side of them. 
Plenty of streets of poor three-storied houses, 
profusely tenanted, will readily occur to the 
true denizen of the world of London who 
has a liberal knowledge of its aspects,— 
its large contrasts,—from palaces and parks 
to slums and backyards. A row of, let 
us say, thirty houses runs down each side 
of the first street of the kind on which the 
imagination alights ; each house with a frontage 
of about 16 ft.,—160 lineal yards of unbroken 
frontage of grey bricks and cement. In the 
streets returning at the ends there are shops 
with houses over them, a story higher than the 
three-storied houses so well filled with artisans 
and their lodgers, or the dwellers in tenements 
or rooms let separately. Then the water- 
closets, dust-bins, rabbit-hutches and fowl- 
houses, belonging to about sixty-five houses,— 
and their occasional donkey-stables,—derive 
their ventilation,—equally with the back and 
wing rooms of the houses,—from the lower 
portions of a pit about 160 yards in length by, 
say, 10 yards in depth, the air of which is 
never stirred except when storm-gusts effect a 
violent clearance. 

The houses have the conventional two rooms 
on a floor, and a wing-room behind ; or they 
have the two rooms and the little staircase, 
and no wing-room. If they have the wing- 
toom the space between its end wall and the 
boundary of the yard is perhaps only about 
4ft. An honourable pride seems to have been 
taken by the jerry-builders of twenty years 
ago in making up the “one hundred square 
feet” by joining narrow little strips of land 
cleverly together. Sometimes ona very well- 
packed site, near the corner of a street, the 

open space” is of such a shape as Z, ingeniously 
threaded among the buildings. With the 
ordinary houses having wings, there will, how- 
ever, be at least 30 ft. between the back win- 
dows of the houses which back to each other. 
— re wing-building, the old statutory 
Sida + 0 aspace of some 7 ft. being left 

ack wall and boundary ; that is, the 
back walls of the two rows of houses we 
Placed about 15 ft. from each other, which’ is 





nowadays looked upon by a good many people 
as too vigorous a piece of squeezing. The 29th 
Section of the Act of 1855, through frequent 
reiteration, has apparently fixed itself too 
firmly in the memories and imaginations of the 
present generation. It runs thus :— 


‘¢ Every building used, or intended to be used, as 
a dwelling-house, unless all the rooms can be lighted 
and ventilated from a street or alley adjoining, shall 
have in the rear or on the side thereof an open space 
exclusively belonging thereto, of the extent at least 
of 100 square feet.” 7 


This provision was more stringent than the 
schedule (K) of the previous Act, 7 and 8 Vice. 
(1844) :—“ Rules concerning Dwelling-houses 
hereafter built or rebuilt, with regard to 
Backyards and Areas.” Areas of less than 
100 square feet were allowed therein for the 
upper portions of dwellings :—“ Every house 
hereafter built or rebuilt must have an enclosed 
backyard or open space of at least one square, 
exclusive of any building thereon, unless all 
the rooms of such house can be lighted and 
ventilated from the street, or from an area of 
the extent of at least three-quarters of a square 
above the level of the second story, into which 
the owner of the house to be rebuilt is entitled 
to open windows for every room adjoining 
thereto.” There were no provisions of a 
similar kind in 14 Geo. III. (1774). 

Growing conviction has thus resulted in 
special legislation and strong calls for fresh 
legislation in order to keep some more breath- 
ing room at the backs of new houses. When 
the results in many of the immense additions 
made to London in the past fifty years have 
been glanced at, as we have glanced at them 
above, illustrating by a typical case,—the need 
for change has always impressed itself upon 
the observer, unless he was a greedy land 
speculator or a needy speculating builder living 
from hand to mouth. No one need be sur- 
prised that the Quarterly Review should express, 
in a recent number, its conviction that things 
are not quite what they ought to be :— 

‘¢ There is another point connected with rebuild- 
ing which has not received anything like the 
attention it deserves. The necessity of keeping a 
watch on the construction of new houses has been 
overlooked. The Metropolitan Building Act is 
admitted to be exceedingly defective, yet no effort 
is made to amend it. One of the chief causes of 
unhealthiness in a house is the absence of back 
windows and a back yard. The Building Act of 
1855 provides that every house shall have an open 
space of at least 100 square feet in its rear. The 
required space is the same for a house of the size of 
the Grand Hotel as for the smallest house. The 
100 square feet need not be distributed along the 
entire length of the house, so that a well or yard 
with an area of 100 square feet, placed at one corner 
of the house, would satisfy the Act; and, finally, 
there is nothing to prevent the open space from 


f@| being built on as soon as the house to which it 


belongs has been inspected and approved by the 


! 





authorities. As might have been expected, specu- 
lating builders constantly take advantage of the 
unsatisfactory state of the law. Should the building 
of artisans’ dwellings become, as it is much to be 
hoped it may, a recognised department of com- 
mercial enterprise, the anomaly of the existing state 
of things would be made unpleasantly clear. It is 
of little avail to sweep away ancient ‘ rookeries,’ if 
we allow modern ‘rookeries’ to be built in their 
stead. The Artisans’ Dwellings Acts provide speci- 
ally for submission of building plans to, and their 
approval by, the authorities ; but it is to meet the 
case of private owners building on sites obtained 
otherwise than under the Acts that an alteration is 
necessary.” * 7 
This occurs in an article in which the subject 
of the dwellings of the poor is discussed with 
considerable vigour, knowledge, and. common- 
sense. Among the practical conclusions drawn 
by the writer is the useful one that things are 
not quite so bad as people might think, after 
their study of Dickens and “The Bitter Cry” ;— 
that, in fact, there has been a great deal of 
improvement in London since 1840. Healso 
emphasises what the Builder has often put 
forward with reference to not out-running the 
needs and powers of large sections of the popu- 
lation. It may be desirable that their habits 
and their poverty should undergo a change, 
but the change will be gradually made, and 
increased quality of accommodation will, for a 
long time at least, mean an increase in rent, 
which the very poor will be unable to pay. 
The necessity of enforcing existing legislation 
is insisted upon,— Torrens’s Acts and Cross’s 
Acts for instance, with some modifications,— 
especially also the appointment of sufficient 
inspectors of nuisances, to allow of the regis- 
tration and regular inspection of small tene- 
ment houses. There happens to be a sort of 
ironical recoil in the words by which a study of 
existing legislation is recommended to those 
who seem to stand in need of it. “There is a 
demand, almost a clamour, for fresh legislation. 
The newspapers and magazines are filled with 
schemes and suggestions. The writers for the 
most part appear to be animated with a pleas- 
ing sense of novelty, as if they were treading 
on unbroken ground. Most people find it far 
simpler to invent laws than to study them. 
We are loath to discourage so innocent an 
amusement .... . . Almost all that Mr. 
Chamberlain advocates has long ago been done; 
this tacit approval of existing laws, by a poli- 
tician not prone to admire the achievements 
of other times or of other people, is in a sense 
satisfactory, although the fact that it is uncon- 
scious is a little startling.” | 
These sentiments are. very proper, an 
should be taken to heart by those whom they 
concern, whether they are writing about the 
principles of compensation for dwellings to 





* Quarterly Review, No, 313 (January, 1884). 
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be pulled down, or about the provision of space 
in the rear of new dwellings. For Section 14 
of the Metropolitan Management and Build- 
ings Acts Amendment Act, 1882, deals with 
this same question of spaces, and has already 
had considerable effect in the new suburbs. 
Every new building, intended to be used 
wholly or in part as a dwelling-house, must 
have directly attached thereto and in the rear 
thereof an open space exclusively belonging 
thereto at least 150 square feet in area, when the 
frontage of the building does not exceed 15 ft. 
Such open space must be free from any erection 
above the level of the ceiling of the ground- 
floor story, and must extend throughout the 
entire width (exclusive of party or external 
walls) at the rear of such building. The area 
of the open space is to increase with the width 
of the frontage: up to 15 ft. frontage, 150 ft. ; 
up to 20 ft., 200 ft.; up to 30 ft., 300 ft. Thus 
a space 10 ft. deep at least must be maintained 
throughout the entire width. Above 30 ft., 
the space is to be 450 square feet at the least. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works may, in its 
discretion, permit a deviation, so that sites 
which it may be desirable to use in any very 
special way may be intelligently dealt with. 

he sites to which the section applies must 
have been free from buildings hitherto, so that 
it will apply in the main to the outskirts. 
We should not be at all disposed to look with 
favour on any habit of giving way easily 
when dwelling-rooms derive their light and air 
from such limited spaces. The Act is a distinct 
advance in the right direction beyond that of 
1855, and the breathing-spaces are none too 
large, after all, in such cases. When the dwell- 
ing-rooms, as in corner and valuable business 
sites, can be well lighted and ventilated from 
the streets, there may be hardship in, and 
sometimes no strong necessity for, insisting on 
so much open space at the back. 

In the Model By-laws, with reference to 
new streets and buildings, issued by the Local 
Government Board in 1877, an attempt was 
made to secure throughout the country some- 
thing like the spaces now prescribed for London 
by the Act of 1852. These By-laws have been 
adopted with minor modifications by many 
Local Boards. In the rear or at the side of 
every new domestic building is to be an open 
space exclusively belonging to it, of not less 
than 150 square feet, and free from any erec- 
tion thereon above the level of the ground, 
except a water-closet, earth-closet, or privy, 
and an ash-pit. 

In London the Acts of 1855 and 1882 are to 
be read together, so that an open space of 
100 square feet must be left on the ground- 
story when rooms are lighted therefrom, and 
the 150 square feet and so forth above the level 
of the ceiling of the ground-floor. A space of not 
less in any case than 10 ft. must be left,—if the 
Model By-laws are followed,—between every 
building and the boundary of any lands or 
premises immediately adjoining. If the building 
is 15 ft. high, the distance to be increased to 
15 ft. ; if 25 ft. high, the distance to be 20 ft. ; 
if 35 ft. high or beyond, then the distance to 
be 25 ft. at the least. In the By-laws as 
adopted, the wording is frequently c , SO 
that the 15 ft. of height becomes “ a two-story 
building,” and the 25 ft. of height “a three- 
story building” ; the 25 ft. of space applying 
in the case of a building of more than iss 
stories. There is usually in the country a 
clause of a moderating kind, the fellow of that 
in the London Act of 1882 ; such as, “ When, 
however, thorough ventilation of such open 
spaces is secured, or when on the rebuilding of 
houses within the district, these dimensions 
cannot be adhered to without considerable 
sacrifice of property, they may be modified in 
special cases at the discretion of the Local 

.” The filling up of open spaces so left 
need not be such a terror to the public as 
it is to the Quarterly Reviewer. Their preser- 
vation is implied by the nature of the case, and 
the By-law usually adopted to say so seems to 
be rather like surplusage as far as its legal 
bearing is concerned,—though it may be useful 


sometimes in making assurance doubly sure to 
those who would be disposed to question if 
they could. This By-law directs that “ when- 
ever any open space has been left belonging to 





any building when the sanction of the Local 
Board has been obtained for its erection, such 
space shall never afterwards be built upon 
without the approval of the Local Board.” 
The Local Governm-nt Board at first suggested 
finer phrases,—indeed, there is a beautiful stilt 
in,—“* A person who shall make any alteration 
in or addition to such building shall not, by 
such alteration or addition, diminish the aggre- 
gate extent of open space provided in pur- 
suance of this By-law in connexion with such 
building.” 








THE MEISSONIER EXHIBITION 
IN PARIS. 


By this public exhibition of his collected 
works, extending over half a century, M. 
Meissonier seems to have wished to forestall 
in some measure the verdict of posterity. It 
was a dangerous experiment, but it has suc- 
ceeded beyond all expectation. It is rare, 
indeed, that an artist has such an opportunity 
of celebrating, under the auspices of charity, 
his golden wedding with his art. It is rarer 
still to find an artist who can stand such a test. 
M. Meissonier’s views on art have doubtless 
undergone many modifications, and even 
changes. He, like every other restless spirit 
and ambitious genius, has dreamed of fresh 
conquests, sought out new methods, discovered 
unknown regions in art,—has, in a word, 
“chanyed his manner.” But we can trace no 
fatigue, no failure in power from first to last, 
and the present exhibition will not only afford 
the purest enjoyment to all who visit it, but it 
will furnish a most instructive lesson to all 
artists and connoisseurs of art. 

M. Meissonier’s early work begins in 1834, 
and is here represented by a small canvas, 
“Les Bourgeois Flamands,” sold for 100 francs, 
at the close of that year’s exhibition, This is 
the Alpha of the painter’s career. His “ Paris, 
1870-1871 ” (an allegory of the siege of Paris), 
signed 1884, is its Omega. His mest im- 
portant composition, entitled “1807,” repre- 
senting a review before the Emperor Na- 

oleon I., forms part of the gallery of Mrs. 

tient, of New York, who paid 300,000 
francs for it in 1877, and has not lent it for 
this exhibition. Sixty-seven studies and a 
large photograph of the completed picture 
give as exact an idea of it as possible. 

The catalogue of the exhibition contains 
147 numbers, only about two-thirds of the 
artist’s known works. Different circumstances 
have combined to prevent their entire col- 
lection. America, where M. Meissonier’s 
works have been greatly in request, especially 
during the last fifteen years, sends nothing ; 
the names of neither Vanderbilt nor Stewart 
appear in the catalogue. The excessive duty 
on works of art has alarmed some owners, 
while others have hesitated to run the risks of 
the voyage, and some few, tired of repeated 
calls on their generosity, have point blank 
refused to lend their treasures. Sir Richard 
Wallace, for instance, sends only five of the 
seventeen pictures by M. Meissonier in his 
gallery. Nevertheless, putting aside the “ 1807 ” 
(the studies for which are here, and are even 
more interesting than the picture itself), this 
collection of 147 works gives the absolute and 
perfect measure of the powers and genius of 
the artist. 

For the last ten years, one charitable work 
in particular, “ L’Hospitalité de Nuit” has been 
an object of interest to that section of Parisian 
society which is still known as the Faubourg 
St. Germain. The exhibition is held in aid of 
the funds of this Society, so that the attraction 
of charity exists side by side with the interest 
inspired by art. The expenses are heavy, the 
insurance alone amounting to twelve million 
francs. Vanity and self-deception play their 
parts even where charity is concerned, and the 
name of one art-collector might be given who 
has exacted for a single work about 10 in. 
high, an insurance of a million francs. In 
those cases where the amount has been left to 
the discretion of the manager of the exhibition, 
M. Georges Petit, he has been less extravagant, 
though still very generous; the five pictures, 
for instance, from the gallery of Hertford 
House, are insured for 500,000 francs. These 


tL 
| expenses, together with those of removal, &¢ 
will have to be deducted from the receipts het 
the poor will nevertheless, profit considerab) 
The first day’s receipts were 20,000 francs : ne 
it is estimated that M. Meissonier will be 
enabled to hand over at least 200,000 francs to 
the treasurer of “ L’Hospitalité de Nuit.” ]; 
is a right royal gift from the hand of an artist 
but the public interest excited and the admira. 
tion of his contemporaries will go far to acquit 
the poor of their debt to M. Meissonier. 

Which, among the works here collected, are 
the most incontestably great and the most 
celebrated, and by what special qualities are 
they distinguished ? 

The choice is less difficult than might be 
supposed. The professional critic, the genuine 
amateur,—all, in fact, whose judgment has any 
value,—are, for the most part, unanimous on 
the subject. Every one of the pictures is of 
interest ; but there are twenty paintings here 
of which it may be said, that hung side by 
side with the Terburgs or other great masters 
whose style they follow, in any gallery in 
Europe, they would be able to hold their own 
in depth of conception, in carefulness of 
execution, in harmony of tone, and in correct- 
ness of detail. We will select twelve of the 
most striking from among these twenty com- 
positions:— 1, “La Rixe” (lent by Her 
Majesty the Queen); 2, “La Barricade” 
(M. van Praet, Belgian Minister); 3, “Le 
Dimanche” (Duc de Narbonne); 4, “Les 
Amateurs d’Estampes” (Sir Richard Wallace) ; 
5, “L’Homme a )’Epée”; 6, “ Le Déjedner ” 
(M. van Praet); 7, ‘‘ Les Bravi” (Sir Richard 
Wallace); 8, “La Lecture chez Diderot” 
(Baron EK. de Rothschild); 9, ‘‘ Solferino” 
(Luxembourg Gallery) ; 10, “1814” (M. Dela- 
haute); 11, “Le Chemin de la Salice” (M. 
Péronne) ; 12, “ Le Voyageur” (M. Defoer). 

The special characteristic,—the distinctive 
mark of Meissonier’s genius,—is his power of 
exhausting his subject, going to the very 
bottom of it, and appealing to the spectator 
with an intensity which penetrates him to the 
very soul. “La Barricade,” for instance, 
shows us a narrow deserted street ; the shut- 
ters of the shops are closed, and corpses, stiff 
in death, are flung upon the pavement in 
terrible attitudes. The scene is full of beiror. 
It is civil war personified, symbolised, and 
stereotyped for ever upon a panel a few inches 
square, by an artist who shows that he feels 
the horrors he depicts in their fullest intensity, 
and whose eyes, perhaps, were dim with tears 
as he sketched the scene from life, hearing as 
he sketched the dull boom of the distant 
cannon dispersing the last of the rebels. 

The method by which our artist seeks to 
attain his end is a rigorous and almost in- 
credible fidelity to anatomical correctness of 
form, supplemented by a profound and in- 
tuitive comprehension of the expression, the 
gesture, the moral reflection, as it were, of the 
inner thought of his subject, of the very essence 
of its being. This point, containing as it does 
the whole secret of the painter’s art, is especially 
to be insisted on. Where others see a mere 
bodily form, he sees a reflection of the thought 
which animates it, and it is this fact which 
prevents his ever being uninteresting, even 
when his subject seems most commonplace. 
Take, for instance, one of his pictures entitled 
“ Jeune Homme travaillant.” The young map 
is seated in the light of a window, before a 
table covered with a green cloth and strewn 
with books ; he is absorbed in his work, and 
bites the nail of one of the fingers of his 
left-hand, evidently in search of an idea. 
The subject appears trivial, but the painter 
has gone so deep into the heart of " 
the thinker is so evidently on the track 0 
the idea which eludes his effort to seize 
transmit it to paper, that this little picture 
cannot fail to excite strong interest. . 
painter has concentrated his will and a 
whole force on representing through his m . 
the tyranny of a fugitive idea ; and the ner 
of expression which he has employed are © 
unnoticed by us. His aim is the same, W 
ever may be the subject which he — 
whether it be an epic like his 1814” ( 





. . fa 
episode of the French campaign), or a 1a 
scene like “Les Joueurs de Boule,” a simple 
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subject representing a garden group in 
SS costume of the eighteenth century. Con- 
scientious study, power of design, correctness 
of movement and attitude, individuality, and 
the accessories of place, of time, of atmosphere, 
of vegetation,—all -are observed and depicted 
with equal power. From this conscientious 
and far-reaching industry of genius, going back 
to the very germ of its subject, there results,— 
first, individuality marked and unmistakable : 
and, secondly, the very soul of expression in all 
its depth and mystery. abate. 

Those who have lived in daily intimacy 
with this extraordinary genius, might ex- 
patiate freely on his habits and methods, or 
give examples of his singular conscientious- 
ness, sald by some to be carried to excess and 
to savour of eccentricity. The biographer of 
M. Meissonier would feel called upon to 
relate, for instance, that when he painted the 
Staff of Napoleon I. for his famous picture 
“1814,” he bought the horses required for the 
group, set to work to find uniforms that had 
belonged to Marshal Ney, Berthier, M. de 
Flahaut, General Drouot, and General Gour- 
gand, and, in order to give the true idea of the 
desolate road, deep in snow, in which the 
wheels of the artillery cars and baggage- 
wagons were hopelessly plunged, he carried 
his conscientious fidelity to nature so far as to 
have a real road constructed on an inclined 
plane in his park, and to drive along it real 
cannons furnished through the kindness of the 
General Commandant of Artillery. This pro- 
ceeding may appear childish or pedantic, and 
many will hold that genius should see these 
things “in the mind’s eye,” without feeling 
the necessity for their visible representation. 
Eugéne Delacroix, for example, did not go to 
nature when he painted the stormy waves 
which threaten to engulf his wonderful 
“‘Barque de Don Juan.” 

But M. Meissonier’s extreme of conscientious 
study achieves the same result as the intuitive 
inspiration of other artists, because, when he 
has finished his work as the most minute of 
observers, the most accomplished of draughts- 
men, he takes it up as an artist and a philo- 
sopher, and thus perfects the painter’s ideal. 
His Napoleon, vanquished and in retreat, 
betrayed by the fickle fortune which had 
showered upon him so many and such brilliant 
triumphs, rides at the head of his staff with 
bent head and gloomy brow, one hand thrust 
in the bosom of his grey overcoat, his whole atti- 
tude and demeanour unmistakably showing that 
he foresees Waterloo, exile, and St. Helena. 

It is the painter’s highest privilege to beget 
a whole world of sensations and ideas in the 
minds of those who study his works, and this 
privilege belongs to M. Meissonier in as great 
@ degree as to any of the greatest masters of 

art. 

_But we must bring our remarks to a close. 
We have attempted only to give an idea of 
the interest inspired by this collection of works 
representing fifty years ‘of an artist’s life. 
In 1840 he had formed his style; in 
1855, or thereabouts, he had reached the 
meridian of his glory as. a painter; and 
here we use the word painter as expressive of 
the actual material of painting,—-that is, its 
surface, atmosphere, warmth of tone, and delicacy 
and power of the brush, characterising most 

cially the work entitled “L’Homme & 
Pipée,” dated 1852. His “1814” (the episode 
of the French campaign) is dated 1864, when 
he was in full enjoyment of his philosophic 
powers. The period between 1870 and 1884 
represents a later manner, in which the artist 
is less of a painter (in the sense in which we 
ve used the word) and more of a delineator. 
One characteristic detail, pointing to a modifi- 
— or alteration of a physical sense pro- 
uced by advancing years, marks this final 
— of M. Meissonier’s work. His eye, 
o— , a photographic lens to record what 
ie ees, leads him to enlarge objects in the 
ground beyond their true proportions. 
oe aes it 1s a rare, perhaps a unique 
nce, to find an artist collecting the works 
and uced by him during fifty years of his life, 
ad exhibiting them to a public which fails to 


ver in them any proof whatever of weak- 
hess or decaying genius. 





THE RESERVATION OF THE RIGHT 
TO LIGHT. 


Tue difficulty of applying legal principles to 
facts of a complicated nature is seldom more 
clearly seen than in cases which arise out of 
the law of light. It is a perfectly plain legal 
proposition that a man cannot derogate from 
his own grant. The application of that prin- 
ciple to questions of light is thus stated in 
article 14 of Roscoe’s “ Digest of the Law of 
Light” :—‘“‘The grant of a tenement over 
which light comes to a building, both being 
the ap a of one owner before such grant, 
gives the grantee of the former the right to 
prevent the right to light from accruing to 
such building whether it remains in the posses- 
sion of the grantor or is subsequently trans- 
ferred to another.” But although the applica- 
tion of the principle to the particular subject 
is thus clear, it is often very difficult to work 
it out in practice. The most recent example 
of this difficulty is to be found in the important 
case of Russell v. Watts, Law Reports 25, 
Chancery Division 559, which, after being 
decided one way by Vice-Chancellor Bacon, 
was afterwards decided in another by the 
majority of the Court of Appeal. It is im- 
portant, both in its bearing on the rights of 
persons in buildings of a large and partially 
connected kind, and also as an example of the 
tendency of this particular law gradually to 
increase its operation. 

The action arose out of disputes in regard to 
a large block of buildings well known to all 
persons in Liverpool as Compton House. 
Without entering at length into the rather 
complicated transactions in connexion with 
that building, it will probably make the deci- 
sion clear if we state the salient facts on which 
it turned. In 1865 the original Compton 
House was destroyed by a well-remembered 
fire, and Jeffrey, the proprietor, intended to 
rebuild it as one large structure. But for 
several reasons it was impossible to carry out 
this plan, and accordingly it was to be rebuilt 
in several blocks, shut off from each other by 
iron doors and shutters, and dependent to a 
large extent upon each other for light. There 
were to be seven blocks alphabetically distin- 
guished. During the progress of the building, 
which was not completed till May, 1867, 
Jeffrey obtained advances on the security of 
it. On the 30th June, 1866, he mortgaged 
blocks C, F, and G, by demise to Messrs. 
E. & R. Moon; in this demise his intention to 
build other blocks upon the rest of the land 
was recited. On the 7th of August, 1871, 
the Moons obtained possession, in consequence 
of the bankruptcy of Jeffrey, and in 1876 
Mr. Watts purchased these three blocks. In 
the same manner, block B was mortgaged on 
the 17th December, 1866, and subsequently, 
by similar intermediate transactions, came into 
the possession of Russell. In 1880 Mr. Watts 
blocked up sixteen windows in block B, six of 
which derived their light from a large open 
space in the centre of the building in block D, 
and ten from a small open space or well-hole 
over the ground-floor of a portion of the 
premises in C. But it also appeared that 
the rooms could be lighted, though not so 
well from the internal well in Block B 
itself. Upon this the plaintiff Russell applied 
to the Chancery Division. Supposing this 
Block C to have been an ordinary house, 
and Block B, another house which was near 
and passed from the grantor to a transferee, 
he, the owner of Block C, being the one to 
whom the property was, in point of time, first 
transferred, would, on the principle for which 
Wheeldon v. Burrows is the chief authority, 
have had the right to obstruct the light of his 
neighbour as much as he pleased. But in the 
present case the circumstances were somewhat 
unusual, and this raised a difficulty which 
puzzled the Court of Appeal. The majority 
of that court thought that the principle was 
applicable because there was no express reser- 
vation of the right, and likewise no implied 
reservation, either as a matter of necessity or 
having regard to the circumstances of the case. 
Lord Justice Lindley, on the other hand, con- 
sidered that there was a reservation of the right, 
because “this is not,” he said, the case of a vendor 





of a piece of land attempting to derogate fnom 
his own grant. It is more like the case of 
several persons interested in several pieces of 
land all agreeing to build on them in a parti- 
cular way so as to accommodate one another, 
and of one of them afterwards, when the 
buildings are up, insisting on rights which are 
quite inconsistent with the enjoyment of the 
buildings as erected.” And the same judge 
further points out that in the original mortgage 
deed there was clear notice to the mortgagees 
of the manner in which it was intended to 
erect the other blocks. But again, as Lord 
Justice Fry pointed out, there was nothing to 
show that Jeffreys, when he mortgaged Block C, 
ever intended to part-with the possession of 
the other blocks, and that the case did not 
resemble one arising out of a building scheme 
where separate tenements are intended to be 
separately enjoyed. Again, this same judge 
pointed out that there existed the plain 
rule of law; and he cited the high 
authority of Lord Westbury to the effect 
that it is “more reasonable and just to hold 
that if the grantor intends to reserve any 
right over the property granted, it is his 
duty to reserve it expressly in the grant 
rather than to limit and cut down the opera- 
tion of a plain grant by the fiction of an implied 
reservation.” Yet, strong as this legal reasoning 
is, it will probably appear to most persons 
somewhat unreasonable that a _ transferree 
taking property of this character should be 
able, from the fact that his grant is a few 
months prior to the grant to another of 
another block of buildings in close proximity, 
to injure that building in virtue of a legal 
principle, however plain. Few would hesitate 
to apply the popular maxim of “ Live and let 
live” to such a case as this. Unfortunately 
if the owners of block C had not interfered 
with the light to block B, it by no means follows 
that the owners of the latter would have carried 
out the above maxim. When the prescriptive 
period had passed, and they had attained an in- 
defeasible title by lapse of time to the light to 
their windows, it would be highly probable that 
had the owners of Block C wished to make some 
alteration which somewhat darkened the other 
windows, he would have been served with an 
injunction. Thus, from whatever point of 
view the case is regarded, whether from the 
standpoint of strict legal principles or from 
that of the convenience of the moment, it is 
hardly possible to say that any result could 
have been practically satisfactory. It is 
obvious, however, that if difficulties of a 
similar kind, in similar cases, are to be avoided 
in the present position of the law of light, it 
can only be by the careful regulation of the 
correlative rights at the commencement of tran- 
sactions such as these. If Jeffreys had 
defined the actual rights of the transferee of 
Block C, and then, when he transferred the 
blocks, had, in like manner regulated the 
rights in respect of them, so that neither one 
nor the other could have been injurious to 
its neighbour, it is clear that this expensive 
and vexatious litigation would have been 
avoided. The case shows, indeed, the absolute 
necessity for owners of property and their 
agents in large towns, to be more careful in 
making satisfactory arrangements in the trans- 
fer of property in regard to the right to light. 








NOTES. 


THE Earl of Camperdown deserves the hearty 
thanks and warm support of the London ° 
water-consumers for the Bill which he pre- 
sented to the House of Lords on the 27th of 
May last. Citing in the preamble the provi- 
sions of the 70th and 74th sections of the 
Waterworks Clauses Act of 1847, which enable 
the water companies to demand payment for 
three months in advance, on the claim for 
a total sum, without any statement of par- 
ticulars, under penalty of cutting off the 
supply, Lord Camperdown’s Bill provides 
that the claim or demand note shall be 
accompanied by particulars by which the sum 
total claimed is made out, including the annual 
value on which the percentage charge is levied, 
as well as any additional items ; and that the 
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ent shall not become due until the 
delivery of such particulars. It is almost 
incredible that the law of the subject should 
be in a state requiring such an amend- 
ment. Of its justice to the consumer there 
can be no doubt, nor do we think that there 
can be much question that it is also to the real 
a lvantage of the companies. 





From a letter signed “ Laicus” in a Liver- 
pool paper which has been forwarded to us, it 
appears that some of the inhabitants of that 
city are by no means pleased with the site 
selected for the proposed cathedral, on the 
ground that it will only give room for 
a third-class cathedral in point of size, 
which is true enough, though a fine build- 
ing and a fine effect may be realised there, 
putting size out of the question. The state- 
ment is that the clerical party have favoured 
this site with the view of the early realisation 
of a building which would be a centre for their 
own party: a matter into which we cannot go, 
even if we had the data for forming an opinion. 
It is to be supposed that in the present day a 
cathedral is to be built partly in accordance 
with practical needs, in relation to the space 
required for worshippers. The greater Medi- 
eval cathedrals were really spectacular rather 
than practical. Architecturally, of course, it 
would be delightful to build an immense 
cathedral on the largest scale, but in our 
present view of life there are so many other 
important things to be done in the way of 
improving town architecture that it may be 
doubted whether many persons would consider 
expenditure on a great spectacular cathedral 
morally justifiable. 





Ir is understood that a proposed “ restora- 
tion” of the church at Stratford-on-Avon is to 
be averted by the interposition of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, whose 
architect has examined the church and is to 
report upon it to the local authorities. We 
should certainly be opposed to anything like 
unnecessary tampering with a building con- 
nected with associations of such peculiar 
interest to all Englishmen. But we may be 
allowed to suggest that the report of a Society 
which represented the old nave roof of St. 
Alban’s as in a sufficiently sound state for 
“oecradvion, and the debased west window of 

ewkesbury as one of the finest late Perpendi- 
cular windows in the country, should be taken 
cum grano. 





THE competition for the Architectural Asso- 
ciation Travelling Studentship this year, which 
was decided at the meeting last week in favour 
of Mr. G. J. Oakeshott, brings out a great deal 
of good work, considering especially that it 
only holds out the moderate pecuniary reward 
of 20/. towards travelling expenses for a five 
weeks’ tour, half of which is contingent on the 
candidate satisfying the committee with his 
further sketches made on the tour. Mr. 
Oakeshott’s work consists of measured drawings 
of part of the Triforium of the South Transept, 
Westminster Abbey, and of the Tomb of 
Filippo Decio in the Campo Santo at Pisa, 
the latter including some very good and clean 
drawing of Renaissance detail. The competitors 
most commended are Mr. G. G. Woodward, 
Mr. G. G. Wallace, Mr. Bidlake, and Mr. 
Selby. Mr. Woodward’s drawing of the 
curious Romanesque Chapter-house Arcade of 
St. George at Boscherville is a very interesting 
and valuable bit of architectural illustration ; 
he also gives some interesting Renaissance 
work from the Hotel de Bourgtheroulde at 
Rouen. Among the remaining work of these 
five gentlemen are details from Westminster 
and Lincoln by Mr. Selby ; from the Chapter- 
house at Southwell, by Mr. Bidlake ; and from 
St. Mary’s, Bury St. Edmund’s, by Mr. Wallace. 
Some of the drawings we shall publish shortly. 
Of these five competitors, all except Mr. 
Woodward are students at the Royal Academy. 
It is worth notice that most of the winners of 


Hooper, who obtained the Pugin Studentship 
the following year (1882). In the second year 
the award went to Mr. W. A. Pite, who 
obtained the Pugin. Studentship in 1883 ; and 
last year it was awarded to Mr. J. G. Sankey, 
who obtained the last Pugin Studentship in 
January of this year, and some of whose 
sketches we published. It now rests with 
Mr. Oakeshott to keep the ball rolling in the 
same fashion. The Association Studentship is 
limited to those under 23, the Pugin to those 
under 25, so that the arrangement of the two 
is in a measure suggestive of the sequence we 
have alluded to. The work to be done for the 
Association Studentship is more strictly defined 
than that for the Pugin, which, in fact, is 
understood to be not so mucha “ competition ” 
as an “ election.” 





Unper the auspices of the Franklin Insti- 
tute, an International Electrical Exhibition is 
to be held at Philadelphia in September, to 
open on the 2nd of the month. No awards 
or premiums will be offered by the Institute, 
but in place thereof a report to the Institute 
will be prepared by the Board of Examiners, 
which will be as full as time and opportunity 
will permit. This is a step in the right direc- 
tion. It is time there should be an end of the 
lavish awarding of medals of merit, &c., at such 
exhibitions, which are often givenin so broadcast 
a manner as to detract much from any dis- 
tinctive value they might otherwise have, and 
which are too often used only as a means of 
advertising the recipients. The Franklin 
Institute reserves the right to enter into 
such other scientific work, touching the 
Exhibition (not requested by the Exhibitors) 
as in its judgment may tend to the advance- 
ment of science. Information is to be obtained 
from the secretary of the Exhibition Com- 
mittee, Mr. W. H. Wahl, at the Franklin 
Institute. The general classification of ex- 
hibits will be as follows: Section I., Pro- 
duction of Electricity; II., Electric Con- 
ductors ; III., Measurements ; IV.a, Appli- 
cations of Electricity requiring Currents of 
Low Power; IV.s, Applications requiring 
Currents of High Power; V., Terrestrial 
Physics ; VI., Historical Apparatus ; and VIL., 
Educational and Bibliographical. The pub- 
lished synopsis gives elaborate subdivisions of 
work under each section. The arrangements 
for the Exhibition seem to be on a large scale, 
and of a most methodical character,—and it 
ought to prove an important event in the 
development of electrical work. 





In the case of Barnard v. Carr, heard last 
week before Mr. Justice Field, the plaintiff 
sued the defendant for infringement of his 
right of light for building up on the site of a 
former high trellis, which many people will 
remember adjoined the former mansion of 
Baron Grant, where the building operations of 
the defendant were being carried on. Notice 
had been given to the plaintiff of the trellis, 
and he had not objected, and the Judge, ad- 
mitting the right of light, nevertheless ruled 
that the new houses, at the distance of about 
18 ft. from the plaintiff’s windows, did not 
interfere with the comfortable enjoyment of 
the plaintifi’s house. Nothing seems to have 
been said in the judgment as to the question 
of selling or letting value of the house, which 
plaintiff urged had been diminished. The two 
grievances hardly stand or fall together. An 
owner may find it difficult to show how his 
own comfort is interfered with in such a case, 
but he may nevertheless find that the selling 
value of the house to another owner is affected. 
There is all the difference under such circum- 
stances between a trellis partly covered with 
foliage, and a brick wall. 





THE Prince of Wales has accepted the office 
of President of the Royal Windsor Tapestry 
Works, which the late Duke of Albany 
formerly filled. In a letter addressed to the 
Court of Common Council at their meeting on 





the Association Studentship have subsequently 


gained the Pugin Travelling Studentship of memorandum suggesting means by which 


the Institute. This is only the fourth year of. 
the institution of the Association Studentship. 
In the first year it was awarded to Mr. H. H. 


Kemp, and the second prize to Mr. Francis | 


the 29th ult., his Royal Highness added a 


support might be given to this art industry, 
viz. :— 


**(1) By donations towards the endowment fund ; 
(2) by orders for tapestry panels, historical or alle- 





tr 
gorical, for the decoration of public or private 
buildings (the sketches or cartoons necessary for the 
execution of these works might be made the subject 
of competition at the Royal Academy or other art 
schools); (3) by orders for the repairing of ojg 
tapestry.” 

In wt en these suggestions we should 
like to add a note as to what we have before 
commented on, the necessity of selecting 
subjects suitable for tapestry treatment; 
conventional ornament, or figure subjects in. 
termingled with conventional ornament ; but, 
at all events, not realistic figure subjects, and 
still less realistic landscapes, which, in tapestry 
are apt to have not even the merit of realism, 





WE published a fortnight since a carved 
oak door-head, executed by the students of the 
School of Art Wood-carving at South Kensing- 
ton. We may mention that in the central 
annexe of the Health Exhibition there ig a 
carved walnut fireplace, hall-seat, and a case 
of carved panels and other work, executed at 
this school, which may give further illustration, 
to those who are interested in the matter, of 
the work which is done at the school. The 
Health Exhibition seems an odd place to look 
for it, certainly, but, as we observed in our 
general remarks on the Exhibition, this central 
annexe seems more devoted to art than 
science; a kind of gilding of the sanitary pill. 





Tue fall of part of the tunnel at Denmark 
Hill Station last week seems to add another to 
the number of practical cautions in regard to 
cast iron. Four girders gave way, and, in two 
of them, a serious flaw, we are told in the 
newspaper reports, existed at the point of 
fracture, the metal having been blown with 
numerous air bubbles. No other reason was 
suggested to account for the accident. 





A sust of Burns, by Sir John Steell, the 
eminent Scottish sculptor, is to be placed in 
Poets’ Corner, Westminster Abbey, near the 
bust of Thomas Campbell. The example of 
the Dean of Westminster may, perhaps, have 
some effect upon the Dean and Canons of 
St. Paul’s, and may lead to the disinterment 
of the statue of Byron, which is understood to 
be lying somewhere in the crypt of St. Paul's 
Cathedral, and to the erection of the statue in 
a suitable position. The public needa some 
antidote to the statue of the poet in Hamilton- 
place. 





Mr. Fiinpers PeErriE has discovered in 
Lower Egypt the fragments of what seems to 
have been a truly wonderful colossal statue of 
Rameses IT., which, deducing the height from 
the scale of the fragments, must have stood 
100 feet high. The execution of such a work 
in granite, and the placing of it when com- 
pleted, certainly supply a kind of comment to 
the scriptural note that “there were giants in 
the earth in those days.” Two considerations, 
however, may console us for our littleness in 
these degenerate days, viz., that material size 
in art is not essential greatness ; and that the 
execution of works, on such a scale, for the 
clorification of one man, means, as Buckle said 
in his brilliant way, forced labour and 
tyranny. 





Mr. G. H. Srayron read an_ interesting 
paper on “Wood Pavement in the Metropolis ¥ 
at the ordinary meeting of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, on the 27th. The greater 
part of the London Wood pavements, he 
stated, was composed of blocks of bright 
Swedish yellow deal, and he knew of no 
wood which stood the wear of traffic and 
atmospheric changes so well. Of hard woods, 
pitch pine he had found to take a high 
place in regard to wear, the ascertained annual 
vertical wear of the section in King’s-road 
(Chelsea) having been only ‘055 of an inch 1D 
four and a-half years ; a surprising result con- 
sidering what it is subject to. Neither elm 
nor oak will stand the atmospheric changes ; 
larch, he thought, would take a high position, 
but the supply was limited. The cost of 
repair and cleansing he gave as 4d. per 
square yard per annum, as against 11d. a 
macadam previous to the substitution ° 
wood. 
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Some tasteful and very beautiful pieces of 
furniture have been sold this week at Christie’s, 
amongst the collections of the late General Sir 
George Buller. Messrs. H. & J. Cooper, whose 
applications of Bartolozzi engravings to furni- 
ture we lately reviewed, have done well to 
stroll down to King-street to see how excellent 
is the effect of “two Sévres plaques” let into 
the front of an old French “ Bonheur du jour” 
cabinet. Most of the furniture is in the 
graceful rectilinear style of Louis XVI., and 
in many of the pieces these porcelain plaques 
have been used in a way that is effective 
without being obtrusive. Sir George Buller’s 
effects include, besides a large and valuable 
collection of plate and silver, a quantity of 
porcelain, Sévres, Dresden, and Oriental, and 
some fair bronzes. It is a collection like many 
another that comes to the hammer at Christie’s, 
from which the young man who has no great 
riches must go away sorrowful. The best of 
an indifferent lot of pictures are, perhaps, two 
by Jacob Ruysdael. Only at the Hague is 
Ruysdael seen at his best. There is a little 
picture here (No. 157, “A Road through a 
Cornfield”) which, whilst it does not come 
near to his masterpieces in Holland, is yet 
finer for its effects of light and distance over 
a flat landscape, and more delightful than any- 
thing we know by this painter in England. 





WE have received a copy of the illustra- 
tions of the Royal Academy Exhibition, 
edited by Mr. Henry Lassalle, and published 
by Messrs. Chapman & Hall, a kind of imita- 
tion of the illustrative pamphlet of the Salon 
pictures, which it has been lately customary 
to issue in Paris. Many of the illustrations 
are well executed, in various processes. Some 
are not so satisfactory ; but the extraordinary 
point about the book is that it omits nearly 
every one of the leading pictures of the 
academy, giving only the secondary (in some 
cases very secondary) works. We cannot for 
a moment tik that this is from oversight 
or want of knowledge as to which pictures 
ought to be illustrated, and, therefore, con- 
clude either that the leading artists are un- 
willing to have their works reproduced in 
this way, or that the copyright in such re- 
productions has been already secured for 
another publication. We regret the failure, 
because a handbook of pictorial memoranda of 
the pictures and sculpture of the year, without 
any such often foolish and jejune comments as 
constantly irritate theinitiated inthe “Academy 
Notes,” would be a very useful and interesting 
record to have, and we should be indebted to 
those who made it up. But if it was impossible, 
from whatever cause, to secure the best works, 
it would have been wiser to drop the enterprise 
for this year, and endeavour to make more 
satisfactory arrangements for the future. That 
our comment is not uncalled for will be under- 
stood when we observe, without going further 
than a few names, that the illustrations do not 
include one work by Sir F. Leighton or Mr. 
Millais, nor Mr. Orchardson’s “ Marriage,” nor 
any of Mr. Brett’s works ; in fact, nothing 
which goes tc make the real value of the 
exhibition is included, except one or two 
things among the sculpture. The publishers 
would be wise to withdraw the work; it 
cause only dissatisfaction to purchasers. 
€ would support it gladly otherwise, but it 
‘impossible to do so under the circumstances. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 
CONCLUDING NOTICE. 


_ THis year Mr. Waterhouse exhibits five draw 
— ony 1,048 (Warkworth) is a landscape 
oa em without any trace of archi- 
the Subject. It is beyond question one of 
6he most brilliant and facile water-colour draw- 

ition which is exceptionally 


ings in an exhib 
Strong in water colours, even for the Academy. 





daevien) (staircase, Owens College, Man- 
with the skin architectural subject treated 


a ae. Waterhouse always 
when dealing with this par- 
rrerrabenr iene as shown conspicuously in his 
ite oe at Manchester. The three other 
88, Nos. 1,283, 1,296, and 1,314, are hung 


brings into pla 


in the architectural room and have architectural 
titles; but they are, in fact, landscapes with 
architectural incidents. In each case the build- 
ing has been, it may be presumed, outlined in 
brown ink by another hand and with no great 
feeling. This receives a coat of red paint and 
but little more, and then one of the most 
dexterous colourists of the day addresses him- 
self to the enjoyable part of his task. Swirls 
of copper-coloured clouds stretch across his 
skies, their cool shadows flitting athwart 
pleasant foregrounds, and the circuits of his 
sites are fringed with trees free from those 
singular characteristics which mark the con- 
ventional growths of the trees of ordinary archi- 
tectural draughtsmen. 

In one of these clever drawings the building 
works are in progress,—spoil banks and “ plant” 
are scattered about in picturesque profusion, 
and a contractor’s engine sends a puff of blue 
smoke across the building, taking off the 
spectator’s attention from what is treated quite 
as a secondary matter. In another drawing, 
semi-tropical plants of prodigious size sway 
their long and broad leaves in the clear air, 
and the shadows on the walks and banks are 
eloquent of a sunnier clime than ours. Many 
of the passages of colour are really exquisite, 
—dainty, yet true, and sources of delight both 
to their author and to us. One particular 
glimmer of pale amber behind a groupof grey- 
blue trees is as sweet and tender as one can 
conceive. All which may be magnificent, but 
it is not architecture. 

It is instructive to note the various methods 
which men of talent pursue to the same end. 
In the drawings of Mr. Shaw no human figure 
is ever seen. He fills the whole space at his 
command with his building, bringing it clean 
up to within an inch of the margin of the 
drawing, and cutting off the foregrounds of his 
subjects as close as possible. He bestows 
all his care on the building itself. Elabo- 
rates every detail to the highest point, and 
enlarges the scale of his work with a view to 
such elaboration. Mr. Waterhouse plants a 
comparatively small structure in an ample field 
of white paper, gives the building solidity, by 
covering it wholly with a strong tint, appro- 
priate of course, and. truthful, both as to its 
local colour and pitch against the sky; 
scumbles over it with a dry brush, and models 
it into an approximation to the effect of the 
original, with a few impatient touches, and 
brightens it up with impasted lights; breaks 
its leading lines by well-drawn figures, singly or 
in groups; and leaves it to its fate, while he 
draws in front of and around it the prettiest of 
landscapes. We are grateful to him for the 
pleasant colour, and not a little proud of an 
architect who can thus meet a painter on his 
own ground and on equal terms. But we are 
nevertheless not altogether satisfied with what 
he gives us. We remember the large detail 
drawings, architectural studies for parts of his 
previous works, which have at long intervals 
adorned the Academy walls, and it is for a sight 
of more of these that we crave. The studies 
for the beautiful and appropriate ornamentation 
of the Natural History Museum would be en- 
joyed by us much more than his most skilful 
landscapes. There are crowds of competent 
landscape artists; but the men who could 
design such ornament as that may be counted 
on one hand. We would go so far as to 
exchange Mr. Waterhouse’s best picture for 
an example of his equally artistic and perhaps 
more difficult planning. The public, no doubt, 
are more gratified by a sight of what they 
can understand, the counterfeit presentment 
of such familiar things as grass and trees 
and sky; but while he fills them with good 
things there is no reason why we should be 
sent empty away. Next year he will have 
“ample room and verge enough” to satisfy 
both classes of his admirers. Will he take this 
gentle hint and address some of his next year’s 
exhibits in the new architectural gallery to 
architects ? 

A very delicately-coloured view of “ Somerhill, 
Kent, showing the North Court recently 
added’’ (1,306), by Mr. T. H. Watson, is un- 
doubtedly a very pretty drawing, and is in the 
main true to nature when that goddess is in the 
very bestof humours. The architecture, which 
is of a very homely phase of late Tudor, is 
quiet and unostentatious, and the grouping and 
arrangement of the parts pleasantly diver- 
sified. Detail there is none,—at least, in the 
view given, although one cannot help feeling 





that there must be behind such an exterior 





some good interiors which would pay for draw- 
ing, and which we may hope to see another 
day. 

We must conclude our somewhat discursive 
series of notices of a very interesting exhibi- 
tion with a reference to Mr. Ernest George’s 
two exhibits, Nos. 1,239 and 1,271, which do not 
differ either in design or draughtsmanship from 
his many previous contributions. That they are 
picturesque to a degree is beyond dispute. They 
can scarcely claim to be original; for almost 
every detail is reproduced from earlier build- 
ings, and in spite of their piquancy and the 
welcome which we cannot refuse them as @ 
departure from the gloomy monotony of our 
streets, we cannot say that as architecture they 
strike us as having any very great merit. They 
are good,—perhaps the best of their kind; but 
they bear the same relation to really fine art as 
the best of the late Mr. Byron’s burlesques bear 
to the best of Shakspeare’s comedies. 








QUAINT CORNERS OF CAMBRIDGE. 


**O sacri fontes, et sacre vatibus umbre ! 
Quas recreant avium Pieridumque chori ! 
O Camus! Pheebo nullus quo gratior amnis!’’ 
CowLzr, 

Ir is often a great advantage to be able to 
see things in a different way from other people. 
This does not. necessarily imply eccentricity or 
affectation, but is produced by a wholesome 
originality of mind and vision, which not only 
casts fresh light upon the things seen, and upon 
the way in which they are regarded, but gives 
an intense pleasure to the possessor of that 
advantage. To catch a stray beam of coloured 
light which is lost in the recesses of some grand 
edifice; to trace among the stonework of @ 
neglected ruin the remnants of some delicate 
piece of masonry ; to perceive in the gloom of 
some trafficless streat a more beautiful point 
for the contemplation of an ancient building; 
to feel that some landscape shows to more 
advantage when shaded by the rubied light on 
an after-glow; or that a river scene is loveliest 
when the wind plays among its willows at 
morning dawn; these are all little pleasures of 
infinite value which accrue to him who has the 
advantage of seeing things in a different man- 
ner from that: in which other people see them. 
How, then, to obtain this advantage? Tomake 
a point of striving for it will not always help 
us, for that would lead to a contemplation, 
strained, fantastic, and affected; to trust to 
natural instinct alone would be detrimental to 
our discrimination of the various grades of 
beauty, and no doubt lead to a choice arbitrary, 
inconsiderate, and egotistical. It is, then, by a 
mingled study of taste and feelings, by a 
careful comparison of facts and thoughts, 
that we can alone obtain an advantage which 
will enable us to reap an additional pleasure 
from the things we see; to discover, in fact, 
“quaint corners” in the ordinary pictures of 
life, which even if they do not merit the title 
of “beautiful,” still have in them a certain 
charm, which is easier felt than perceived. 
What an enormous addition to the stock of 
pleasure of his life, for instance, would it be, 
if, having this advantage, the London lawyer or 
the business man admired every morning on 
going to his work, some “quaint corner”’ of 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields or Fleet-street, and felt that 
admiration increase. Chances are everywhere 
to be had, and if not in art, then at least 
always in natural surroundings; but there is 
scarcely a town or village in England where we 
shall not find some little nooks that are worth 
being pleased about. 

Cambridge is one of the towns that possess 
numberless “ quaint corners,” but, owing to the 
many beautiful buildings and sights with which 
it abounds, they are often quiteoverlooked. No 
one, for instance, who walks down the King’s 
Parade admiring the chapel and the screen, 
would think of looking at it from any other 
point than that from which he could take it all 
in at once; and yet, if he seeks a more dainty 
picture, he will find it by turning down St. 
Kdward’s Passage, a dark and narrow little 
place where only two can walk abreast. 
Standing in the centre, with St. Edward’s 
Church on his right hand, Fe sees at the end of 
the street the light grey stone of the screen 
with its arches and pinnacles; on either hand 
are dingy old houses, and from a doorway on 
the left side is suspended a huge red lamp, 
which hangs about in the middle of the passage, 
and sets off the varied grey of the picture with 
the warmth of its colouring. Nor would any 
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one who comes down to Cambridge to admire | 


Trinity-court or the “ Backs” of the Colleges, 
think of paying a visit to the Falcon-yard 
inthe Petty Cury (see lithographed sketches ; 
Fig. 1); and yet the Falcon-yard has its 
charms. Some slight token of regard might 
surely be paid to the remnants of old departed 
coaching glories. What once was a stately 
hostlery where travellers were put up for the 
night, and where, no doubt, many of the mothers 
of bygone undergraduates used to stay when 
they visited their sons; what once was sur- 
rounded by the bustle that attended the arrival 
or departure of the mail-coach, or, perhaps, saw 
the last journey of old Hobson, the carrier, ere 
Milton hitched him intorhyme, is now a rickety 
building enclosing an uneven yard, where the 
descendants of the “ men of old”’ hang up their 
clothes to dry, and a broken cart or so takes 
the place of the gay stage-coach. The balcony, 
with its cracked yellow plaster and its quaint 
columns of carved wood, is now a storage for 
old boxes, while the spacious rooms are let out 
to various little tradesmen, whose sign-boards, 
if they do not add insult, certainly add 
picturesqueness to injury. 

There is @ common saying which describes 
Oxford as a University within a town, Cam- 
bridge as a town within a University. With 
regard to the latter, however, apart from its 
academical portions, the town possesses nume- 
rous beauties that would do it credit, even if it 
had not all the additional glories of colleges, 
chapels, and halls. Where university and town 
buildings are united together the effect is 
particularly impressive. Let us review first 
such of the corners of Cambridge as have 
nothing to do with the actual university, though, 
if an occasional spire peeps over the top, or the 
portion of an old college gate casts its shadow 
in front, the beauty of the picture will but 
be increased. 

First then, passing by the proud dignity 
of St. Mary’s or the fine open market-place 
with its graceful fountain, or any of the other 
more modern or more important charms upon 
which the good people of Cambridge pride 
themselves, we come in our search for quaint 
corners on three old churches, of great interest, 
St. Sepulchre’s, St. Benet’s, and St. Peter’s. It 
were almost sacrilege, at least in the eyes of 
an orthodox architect, to rank the Church of St. 
Sepulchre amongst ‘‘ quaint corners,” a church 
which is the oldest of its kind, being one of the 
four round churches of England. But if we 
plead that its originality has been spoiled by 
later renovation; if we declare that we will 
only apply the epithet “quaint” to its old 
porch; if we give as an excuse the curious posi- 
tion of the little building, in one of the noisest 
and liveliest parts of Cambridge,—then, perhaps, 
it may be allowed to come under our heading. 
Situated at the junction of two of the largest 
thoroughfares of Cambridge, at the back of it 
the Union Club, in front of it the stately chapel 
and College of St. John’s, it is easily passed 
over without a glance, its graceful interior is 
left unheeded, and its strange little windows un- 
admired. The ancient part of the church is 
built in a perfect circle, the stones are beauti- 
fully cut, and there is a mixture of diminutive 
massiveness and grace which make the whole 
very pleasing; the porch is the best portion of 
it, being a fine Early Norman semicircular 
arch, with a curious zigzag ornament among its 
mouldings. 

A visit to St. Peter’s Church takes us across 
Magdalen Bridge to the other side of the town, 
and into that part where, long before the Uni- 
versity was founded, stood the old borough of 
Grantbridge, and where we may see the little 
Church of St. Peter, built close to the mound on 
which William the Conqueror erected his castle 
when he subdued the Fen lands. The surround- 
ings of the place are historically most interest- 
ing; not only do they mark the early position 
of the Anglo-Saxon town, but the still earlier 
site of the Roman Camboritum, and the Roman 
stones and bricks may yet be seen in the walls 
of the old church, a portion of which was built 
long ago with the remnants of that earlier 
civilisation which the English conquest de- 
stroyed. The appearance of the building is most 
strange; it looks like a little square box built of 
rubble stones and bricks, with a curiously- 
fashioned porch, and windows placed here 
and there, and a lid upon the top to represent 
a roof; at the end of the box is a little tower 
with a modern steeple, the whole mixture giving 
the impression of what a child would build with 
a heap of bricks. 


The last of our three churches, St. Benedict’s, 
is one of those buildings for which one can feel 
a sort of child-like affection. “The ancient 
tower of St. Benedict, the most venerable 
monument of Cambridge,” as Freeman calls it, 
has stood for 1,000 years, and seen the town 
and the University grow old around it. Bolstered 
up on either side by later additions of doubtful 
architecture (Fig. 3), it stands in a gloomy 
churchyard now sunken below the level of the 
street; and on Sundays still gives forth those 
undaunted peals, which have been the bane of 
many a frenzied student, and well harmonise 
with the inscription on the sixth and most 
terrible of its bells,— 

** John Draper made me, in 1618, as plainly doth appeare, 

This bell was broke and cast againe, wc" tyme church- 


wardens were, 
Edward Dixson for the one, who stode close to his 


oe 
a that was his partner then was Alexander Jack- 
yn.” 


Which shows us not only that even in those 
days St. Benedict was in the habit of cracking 
his bells, but that a good Browningesque rhyme 
was also not uncommon. The south end of the 
church is connected to what is now a part of 
the kitchen of Corpus College; the two portions 
being joined by an old archway of stoneand brick, 
(Fig. 4) over which are built some odd little 
rooms. There are strange and various monu- 
ments in the churchyard beneath, with inscrip- 
tions that evince a marvellous subtlety for morose 
rhyming; grass and shrubs grow among the 
tombs, and add life to the sombre variety of 
deep red bricks and gloomy stones, of which 
the whole body of the church is composed. 

This ancient place is surrounded by pretty 
bits. Free School-lane (Fig. 2), which runs along 
the side of St. Benet’s, is the most picturesque 
street in Cambridge. Passing to the end of the 
lane, and looking up it, we see the Chapel of 
Corpus on our left, with a wall overgrown with 
ivy alongside of it; a little higher on the right 
are two quaint old gabled houses, with low red 
brick roofs and projecting windows; then, 
moving a little farther up, we see the entrance 
to Corpus Kitchen, and a low building, once an 
old hermitage, over the pointed windows of 
which rise, in the distance, the glorious spires of 
King’s Chapel; while still a little further on are 
to be seen the sombre buttresses and bricks, 
the quaint chimneys and crosses, of the church 
we have just been describing. Such is Free School- 
lane; but such it is not destined to be much 
longer ; one by one its antique houses are being 
pulled down, and two of the most charming that 
still remain are doomed within the year to 
make way for contemplated extension of the 
University Laboratory. 

Running into Free School-lane is another 
little street which commemorates the name of 
another forgotten saint,—St. Botolph, or, as he 
is vulgarly called, “ Bottles.’ His church has 
nothing of any surpassing interest about it, but 
by its position further adds to the air of content 
and blissful repose which lies upon this delight- 
ful portion of the town. The lane that runs 
alongside is another picturesque bit. In the 
distance is the tower of the Pitt Press; in front 
a string of low and irregular houses, which 
almost merit the ancient title that long years 
ago was bestowed upon them owing to the 
poverty of the inhabitants,—Penny Farthing- 
lane ; and so on all over Cambridge are there 
little odds and ends, quaint bits of houses and 
walls,tortuous streets and blind alleys,which,even 
apart from their connexion with the University, 
are more than enough to warm the heart of 
the mustiest old antiquary. For quaintness 
there are few houses in Euglish towns of the 
present day that could match with the antique 
buildings in the Petty Cury, or the brightly- 
painted little inn in St. Andrew’s-street; and 
as for picturesqueness, though the river Cam 
has often been reviled, there are many bits like 
the Newnham Mills or the sight fromthe town 
bridge looking on to Mill-lane,—leaving the 
glories of the backs of the colleges quite out of 
consideration,—that would contrast favourably 
with most of England’s river towns. 

But the chief and most striking characteristic 
of Cambridge is its religious air. There is 
hardly a turn of a street where we do not come 
across a church ; hardly a saint in the calendar 
that has not some sort of representation in this 
old town of monks. The streets are named 
with religious names, in a manner that to an 
outsider would appear to border on profanity : 
St. Tibb has his row, and St. Edward has his 

e, St. Rhadegund her buildings and 





St. Botolph his lane. Andon Sunday, when all 
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the bells are pealing, or when the streets are 
silent and trafficless, the impression preduceg 
is one of calmness and peace. It is in the 
churches and their old memorials, in the grave. 
yards with their tombstones thas bear the 
inscriptions of bygone times, in the odd nomen, 
clature of streets and ruined corners, that we 
learn the true history of a town and the feelin 
and life of its various ages. And Cambridge, 
above all other towns, can show us these 
recollections of the past. We see in an old 
nook the history of 2 saint ; we read on an ol@ 
tombstone the record of a forgotten life; we 
hear in an old name the echo of an unremem- 
bered story ; and we feel inthe old town that 
we are learning the deeper significance of the 
lessons of history, when we see how each life, 
each building, each age, each reminiscence, hag 
been gathered to the records of the past. 

But such thoughts are gloomy ; let us regard 
the old town from its brighter side ; let us look 
at it as the University, the seat of learning, the 
‘* Alma mater.’’* 








TWO CITIES. 


THE interest generally expressed in the pro. 
posed changes in the Municipal Government of 
London has not been entirely corfined, as might 
be imagined, to this country. True, public 
interest cannot be said to have been roused on 
the Continent by the ministerial announcements 
which of late have disturbed so seriously the 
equanimity of the City Conscript Fathers ; but 
those who abroad watch the currents of modern 
thought have not been slow to perceive the 
significance of a step, the discussion of which 
involves the consideration of so many interests, 
and recalls to the world at large the singular 
story of the growth of the vastest conglomera- 
tion of human beings ever gathered together, a 
city beside which Babylon and Rome, with all 
their grandeur, stand but in the second rank; 
“a great sea,” as Shelley truly said of it, 
‘‘ whose ebb and flow at once is deep and low.” 

On the Continent, where a general spirit of 
State ‘‘ interference,” as we would term it, 
directs, and long has directed, the formation of 
most of the great capital, the growth of Lor- 
don, under conditions so widely different, has, 
now that the question is drawn attention to, 
attracted among the thoughtful no smal 
notice as bearing on one of the many phases of 
our modern civilisation. Here, withix a few 
hours’ distance of each other, have steadily 
grown up, from almost comparative obscurity,t 
two huge cities, the united population of which 
amounts to over seven millions; with all that 
such figures mean when it is remembered that 
on the banks of the Thames and on those of 
the Seine are gathered the wealth, the intelli- 
gence, and the power of two great nations. 
That the English metropolis saould be the 
creation of a system in great part free from 
the centralised and parental form of adminis- 
tration to which Paris owes its modern 
existence, is a feature certainly calou- 
lated to arouse’ reflection; for, W 
we on our side of the Channel are 
clamouring,—and in all justice let it be re 
marked,—for a reform in the complicated 
puzzle of administration by which London & 
ruled,—a reform which, it is urged, should to 
some extent be in a centralising direction, 
Paris there is a strong desire prevailing t 
throw off the galling interference of the Govern- 
ment in ‘municipal matters.{ While we in our 
country are apt to point across the Channel to 
the government of Paris, as affording @ 
instance of what a well-organised system 
administration can do, a certain section of the 
Parisian municipal rulers are fond of drawing 
attention to the grandeur, the wealth, and = 
power of London as the creation of a purely 
independent and self-governing system. ee 
is, however, this to be said with regard to the 
two positions, and the point is one, perhap® 
overlooked by French critics, that in the case 
of Paris the desired reforms are far more 
political in their tendency than those clamo . 
for by us, in which, though a political eleme 
does to some extent exist, the chief chang® 
required partake of a purely practical, an¢, 
jet it be added, much-needed nature. 





* To be continued. 
+ Cesar makes no mention of London; Tacitus 2° 
reference to Paris. : 
t Among other features, this interference can be Ube 
stood when it is remembered that both the Pretec 





Seine and the Prefect of Police are appointed, no 
the municipality, but by the Ministry in office. 
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As a sketch of the general management,— 
some might use a harder word,—of our metro- 

lis, an article recently devoted to the subject 
of London Municipal Government by the 
Nouvelle Revue will, we think, serve perhaps to 
show our veighbours,—among whom, at present, 
avery strong Anglo-mania has set in, —some- 
thing of the mysteriously complicated mechanism 
gnder which London and its daily-growing 
suburbs are governed. To a people like the 
French, logical above all things and masters of 
organisation, the puzzle of our much-boasted 
svstem of self-government must and does seem 
strange, and still stranger that, in spite of such 
manifest disadvantages as those under which 
we suffer, our metropolis should have succeeded 
in developing itself to such an extent. It may 
frankyy be admitted that the puzzle appears as 
great to many at home. ‘‘Such a mechanism, 
so complicated, so strange, 80 chaotic can,’’ 
remarks the writer, ‘‘only be understood by 
taking into account the English character. The 
English are not slaves of symmetry. Faithful 
to their old traditions, attached to their customs, 
proud of their institutions, they are far from 
fond of incessant changes, which, while they 
benefit the present and prepare the future, 
demolish to some extent, it must be admitted, 
the past. Conservative in everything, and yet 
reformers, they repair, patch up, and provide 
for the needs of the moment. They prefer to 
prop up a secular edifice rather than erect a 
new one, however admirably it may be planned. 
The multiplicity of various and unconnected,— 
often conflicting,—departments, fatigues them 
no more in their administrative organisation 
than the inextricable confusion of customs and 
laws which constitute their judicial system. 
The metropolis offers therefore a singular series 
of contrasts. It may be looked on as the most 
modern city in Europe; from many points of 
view it affords the best idea of the progress 
accomplished by modern civilisation in the 
administration of great human agglomerations, 
while, at the same time, it is the centre in 
which have been preserved with the most 
persistence the traditions, the institutions, the 
customs of the Middle Ages.” 

No city in the world therefore so much as 
London,—the great commercial centre of the 
globe,—can be said to offer so vast a field for 
the study of those great problems which are 
inherent to all huge gatherings of human 
beings. 

_ Itissatisfactory to find it admitted that at least 
in the great question of hygiene London is not 
80 ill off as might be imagined. Paris, certainly, 
in spite of its undoubtedly superior above- 
ground cleanliness, cannot boast a lower pro- 
portionate death-rate than London. In the 
first place the population is far more crowded 
on the banks of the Seine,* the lower rate of 
mortality in London being attributed by the 
writer in the Nouvelle Revue, not only to the 
nature of the soil and the abundance of the 
food, but to the physical strength and moral 
power of our population, and the admirable 
working of the general hygienic services. Cer- 
tainly it must be admitted that in the matter of 
drainage London stands far ahead of Paris, 
yg ll pecvnionce a typhoid fever is 
a be 4g - to the barbarous cesspool 
nace a iowever, every fresh effort of 
: pality is tending to sweep away. On 
the other hand, while we are on this subject 
can it be denied that by our system we, in our 
a » lose annually a vast amount of invalu- 
ertilising agents P 
a pion of poor relief has been often 
thie sm 1, its very efficiency being urged against 
tins pepe to poverty, anc destructive of 
pes : on of thrift. It must be allowed that in 
squalid ———— poverty assumes a terribly 
gains i ar which offers its hideous contrasts 
wealth ee ; side by side with an excess of 
only - uxury which, to the moralist, is 
mixte Pa even more heartrending. This 
misery bo squalor and comfort, of luxury and 
foreig ogo fails to impress most painfully the 
fetane 0 visits London; it is indeed a 
slhods Perey it must be freely conceded, 
dir 08 ec ot on the fairness of our great 
mpared with Paris, where the misery 
arate ess 
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has to be positively sought out to be discovered 
by the stranger. “From the action of the 
climate, from the influence of the poor laws,” 
remarks the writer, “‘ from the aristocratie cha- 
racter of English society, poverty is synonymous 
in England, and especially in London, with 
misery. In this century of wealth the poor man 
feels himself an outcast. The poor of London 
are more despairing than those of Paris, and, 
therefore, more degraded. They accept their 
lot with an immutable resignation, and their 
fate is thenceforth irremediable. There are, in 
reality, less poor in London than in Paris, yet 
the misery appears greater.’ Comparing 
these remarks, so just in their tenour, with 
the utterances of Professor Huxley some 
months back as to the positively awesome 
ignorance and degradation of many of the poor 
in the East End of London, who can deny that 
we have here a problem which it will indeed 
need all the energy of a reformed system of 
municipal government to remedy ? 

All who make themselves familiar with the 
working of our numerous building societies 
admit their beneficial influence on what have 
been so well termed as the dependent classes, 
and it is pleasant to see the labours of bene- 
factors, such as Miss Octavia Hill, among 
many others, freely acknowledged by our 
Parisian contemporary. 

The picture ¢rawn is, it will be seen, not one 
of the violent criticisms such as of late we have 
been accustomed to hear from the further side 
of the Channel. The tone of the article would 
indeed seem to be one in favour of the existing 
state of affairs,—on the score of the wonders it 
has produced,—were it not that the tone is 
evidently more intended to show to French 
readers the value of private initiative, self- 
dependence, and self-government, to which 
elements we owe the existence of our huge 
metropolis. It is on these virtues that must 
depend the fate of the movement to reform, 
what unquestionably demands reform, in the 
interests of a population which, before many 
generations are past, must have doubled its 
numbers, and whose requirements have entirely 
changed, and are no longer those of a distant 
part, a respect for the traditions of which need 
in no way, as seems so often to be feared, inter- 
fere with necessary changes. 

We are essentially at one with the French 
writer in his complaint that perhaps there is 
too political a tendency in the proposed changes, 
not sufficient importance being attached to 
science in the direction of the new order of 
affairs. The administration of the huge 
agclomerations of human beings which form 
the feature of our modern civilisation depends 
quite as much on science as on politics,—on 
science cvmbining the varied yet kindred 
labours of the architect, the engineer, and the 
hygienist. 

A new branch of political, social, and 
scientific inquiry is, in favt, opened up by the 
conditions presented, in the great cities of the 
present day, and which, both in the Old and the 
New World, are under the centralising and 
attractive influences of civilisation, daily 
growing to a size which bids fair to try the 
competency of any municipal council not 
specially organised to meet with the emer- 
gencies which present themselves in the 
changed conditions of modern urban and 
suburban life. In the face, therefore, of such 
universally-admitted facts, the defeat of the 
selfishly - interested opponents to municipal 
reform, is, as with so many other matters, but 
a question of time. 








London Foresters’ Asylum.—The seventy- 
eighth quarterly delegate meeting of this Insti- 
tution at Bexley Heath, Kent, under the deed of 
trust, was held last Saturday evening, the 31st 
ult., at the Foresters’ Hall,Clerkenwell-road. Mr. 
T. H. Bennell, the chairman, presided, and was 
supported by Mr. J. 8. Bareham, trustee, Mr. 
W. F. Potter, architect, and most of the 
members of the committee. The committee’s 
report and balance-sheet were unanimously 
adopted. The value of the different funds 
was :—Cost of land at Bexley Heath (54 acres), 
1,2751. 17s. 9d.; cost of houses’ thereon, 
1,5201. 8s. 6d. The general and endowment 
funds amounted to 1,152/. 15s. 6d., making a 
total value of 3,9491. 1s. 9d. It was announced 
that the Foresters’ great day at the Crystal 
Palace would be on August 26th next. An 
illustration® and description of this asylum 
appeared in the Builder, March 28th, 1874. 





THE DWELLINGS OF THE POOR. 
HEALTH EXHIBITION CONFERENCES. 


THE first of a series of Conferences, under 
the auspices of the Mansion House Council on 
the “ Dwellings of the Poor,” was held at the 
International Health Exhibition, in the Arena 
of the Albert Hall, on Wednesday afternoon, 
under the presidency of the Lord Mayor. Papers’ 
were read by Mr. C. B. Longstaffe, M.A., M.B., 
F.S.8., on “‘ The Population of London, and its’ 
Migrations”; by Miss Gertrude Toynbee, on 
‘The Treatment of the London Poor’’; and 
by the Rev. A. Mearns, on ‘‘ Overcrowding.”’ 

The Lord Mayor, in opening the proceedings, 
thanked the authorities of the Exhibition for 
having given the opportunity of discussing these 
very important questions. 

Mr. Longstaffe then read his paper entitled? 
“The Population of London, and its Migra- 
tions,” and at the commencement said the Con- 
ference had been summoned to discuss the 
Housing of the Poor. The houses existed for the 
people, not. the people for the houses, and the 
exceeding numbers of the one caused the special‘ 
difficulty of the other. London was not yet 
grovn up; it was still growing at the rate of 
56,000 a year, 1,000 a week, 150aday. The 
growth of a population was made up of two» 
factors; (1) the natural increase of the people, 
and (2) migration. The population of London 
as a whole increased considerably faster 
than the excess of births over deaths would 
account for, 7.e., there was extensive immigra- 
tion. On the other hand, the number of 
Londoners who were also London born did 
not grow nearly so fast as would result frony 
natural increase left to itself; therefore, there 
must be considerable emigration from London ; 
using the word in a general sense, and not. 
necessarily implying a long sea voyage. There 
was no direct means of ascertaining how many 
out of the four millions of Londoners could be 
rightly called poor, meaning those who were 
constantly, or at frequently recurring intervals,. 
in absolute want of food and clothing. Never- 
theless, from the indications afforded of the 
extent of this distress by the census, they would 
be justified in saying that the very poor could 
not number less than 100,000, some 50,000 being» 
the inmates of public institutions. There must, 
however, be a much larger number but a very’ 
little removed from this class. He would leave 
to others the task of describing schemes to 
improve the dwellings of the toiling myriads of 
the metropolis, but he confessed to being » 
disciple of Queen Elizabeth in the wish that 
something should be done, if not to diminish: 
the number of inhabitants, at least to prevent 
their increase. But one remedy seemed at alt 
practicable—emigration ; but they must beware 
of aiding emigration from London itself to any 
great extent, because for every family sent to 
Canada from Whitechapel or Poplar, two fami- 
lies would rush in from Norfolk or Devon, and 
even from Ireland. Some 200 persons come iu 
from the country, to settle in London, every” 
week. He suggested that these people should 
be stopped en route, and shipped off to the 
Antipodes. These countrymen would make fax» 
better emigrants than townsmenv. They should 
do all they could to discourage immigration 
into large towns, and tell Hodge that if he war 
dissatisfied with his own parish, he would do- 
best to cross the seas. 

The Lord Mayor observed that he concurred 
in the remark that it was better for country 
labourers to go out to the Colonies than Lon- 
doners, because the former had a knowledge 
of agricultural work, and could labour in the 
fields, which London labourers did not under- 
stand. 

Canon Gregory said the most puzzling of al¥ 
questions was the housing of the people. In 
Tottenham, Edmonton, and other places, there 
was a large proportion of houses unoccupied, 
and the obvious inference was that the people 
were tied to London by occupation, or were’ 
unable to go out to the suburbs through 
inability to pay the rents. The great problenr 
of the day was how were they to house the 
poor? They could not be housed in the centre 
of London, and if they were to be sent to the 
suburban districts, who was to pay the rent ? 

Mr. Thomas Harriott remarked that there 
was no problem at all; it was the simplest 
matter. What was wanted to prevent the 
overcrowding of the great cities was to make: 
the poor attached to their native villages. Food 
was required, and the people in the country 
were not taught to produce it. They required 
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educating, and thus rendered fit for their occu- 
pations. Their cottages should be made com- 
fortable, and the people taught various in- 


dustries. There was now a system of national 
education. Why should not labour be dig- 
nified ? Why should not all industries be 


dignified ? Country districts should be made 
as attractive as London, and this would stop 
overcrowding. 

The Lord Mayor here left the hall, and the 
chair was taken by Mr. Samuelson, M.P. 

Miss Gertrude Toynbee’s paper on “ The 
Treatment of the London Poor’’ was next read. 
Miss Toynbee did not dwell on any special 
branch of work for the poor, but rather on the 
ideal aim of all such work. She drew a melan- 
choly picture of the discomforts in a house of 
30 or 40 occupants, in which scarcely a family 
had more than a single room, and nearly every 
family consisted of father, mother, and several 
children. Was it not a mockery to talk of the 
“homes” of the London poor? People who 
lived thus had no homes, and yet for the accom- 
modation of a single room they had to pay as 
much as 5s. a week. They might do their best 
by means of sanitary aid committees to get 
such houses kept in a decent state; but they 
could never make them into homes. And just 
because they could not do this, they must do 
their best to give the London poor a sense of 
home, as it were, in spite of their want of homes. 
Pleasant social intercourse, quiet, refreshing 
hours, bright and beautiful surroundings—all 
the blessings their own homes brought them— 
they must try and procure for the poor. 
They had talked much of the dwellings 
of the poor lately, and Local Sanitary 
Aid Committees had been formed by 
the Mansion House Council. Already they 
had seen tangible results of their work 
in the way of sanitary improvements in the 
dwellings; and they had every reason to hope 
that the continuous action of these Committees 
would before long create a far higher standard 
of sanitary requirements for these dwellings 
than had existed hitherto. But do not let them 
stop there. Let them try and feel the full 
pathos of those words they had heard so often— 
**the Dwellings of the Poor.” Let them, at any 
rate, give the children some pure and bright 
experiences which should help to obliterate the 
evil ones in theirminds. They could send them 
to stay for a few weeks in the country; they 
could take them to play in the parks; they 
could get the Board Schools opened as play- 
rooms for them in the holidays. For the young 
men and women they could provide social clubs; 
for old and young they should seek to provide 
pure recreation for leisure hours in the week 
and on Sandays, so that they might be in some 
measure compensated for the homelessness of 
their dwellings. 

Rev. A. Mearns, in the course of his paper on 
“Overcrowding,” pointed out that what was 
meant by the term was too many people living 
in a room or house, but the houses might be so 
placed as not to provide for due ventilation, and 
wherever that was the case it must be regarded 
as overcrowding also. The urban average of 
England was six people to an acre, but places 
could be found where there were from 600 to 
1,000 to the acre. There were, however, other 
circumstances that must be taken into account, 
for it was quite possible to have the larger 
number in the space indicated without any 
overcrowding injurious to health. One cause 
of overcrowding was the carrying out of Public 
Improvements. 22,000 persons had been com- 
pelled to leave their dwellings under the powers 
of the Artisans’ Dwellings Acts. Accommodation 
had been provided for 14,000 of these. Where, 
meanwhile, were the 8,000? The same causes 
were at work elsewhere with similar results. 
High rents was another cause. The amount 
that could be spared out of a labourer’s earn- 
ings was not sufficient to pay for two rooms. 
Where he had to rent a furnished room at 5s. 
or 6s. a week he sometimes took in lodgers at 
so much a night. Overcrowding was closely 
related to intemperance, both as a cause 
and an effect. The necessity of some 
living near their work,—taking those who 
had to attend Covent Garden and other 
early markets, and water-side and dock 
labourers, as illustrations,—was a further cause. 
As regarded the effects of overcrowding, 
physically they were a fertile source of 
disease, and morally they were fearful to con- 
template. Remedies for the evil were to be 
found in the registration and inspection of all 


tion to include information as to the owner and 
the number of persons accommodated; and in 
the erection of artisans’ dwellings. If free- 
holds could be secured, it would be in the 
interest of the owners to put up houses that 
would last, and keep them in thorough repair. 
If freehold plots could be secured, surely com- 
panies could be formed which should pay at 
least 3 per cent. dividend. Miss Octavia Hill 
warmly advocated the formation of such com- 
panies, and it was well known that lady had 
now under her supervision blocks of houses, 
which proved the possibility of doing much for 
the poor in that direction. 

Mr. Hepple Hall expressed the opinion that 
while one-third or one-fourth of the Metro- 
politan population was constantly coming from 
Manchester, Liverpool, and other parts of the 
country, no substantial relief could be found 
except in emigration. 

Mr. F. King remarked that the fact of there 
being such a large quantity of land unculti- 
vated in this country while they were con- 
stantly sending out their gold for the purchase of 
food, was a national disgrace. He was opposed 
to emigration. It should be shown to the 
people that it was to their interests to keep to 
their own towns and villages. The remedy for 
the overcrowding of London and other cities 
was in their own hands. The land should be 
cultivated, cottages for agricultural labourers 
should be built, and the people taught how to 
produce food for the nation. 

Mr. T. Hunter, a working man, said the prin- 
cipal cause of overcrowding and poverty was 
the public-house. They should try to teach the 
working - man to be independent, and not 
patronise him too much. Great good would, 
however, be done by providing him with re- 
creation. 

The Rev. G. W. McCree also spoke of his 
experience in St. Giles’, where he found in- 
temperance was a chief cause of overcrowding. 

Rev. A. Styleman Herring was of opinion 
that overcrowding could not be stopped except 
by very stringent laws. He thought they should 
do all they could to assist emigrants going out 
to the colonies. 

Mr. Anderson was in favour of providing the 
working classes with ample means of recreation. 

The Chairman, in some concluding remarks, 
expressed his gratification at finding ladies 
taking a prominent part in the solution of these 
problems. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, proposed by Mr. 
Hunter, and seconded by Mr. Blomfield. 











ANGLO-SAXON CASKET, BRITISH 
) MUSEUM. 


WE give this week the other two subjects 
from this curious carved relic of Anglo-Saxon 
art, which was the main illustration of Mr. 
Hodgetts’s lecture on the casket. His remarks 
on these two subjects are as follow :— 

“The second scene in the casket represents 
the attack on Jerusalem by Titus, a ‘ vision of 
judgment’ further explained by the word Dom 
or Doom—judgment, and a man carried off to 
prison, who is explained by Runic writing to be 
a GISEL or hostage. There is a theory to which 
I cannot subscribe, that these two scenes make 
up in a rebus the name of the maker, but this 
is not a likely name for an Anglo-Saxon. Dom- 
gtsel would not be suggestive of anything which 
would occur to the Anglo-Saxon mind. Gésel- 
dem, on the contrary, would mean something, 
or might have meant something if it had ever 
been used, of which there are no proofs. It 
would indicate the state of hostage-ship, or the 
being a hostage ; but there is nothing in the 
picture beyond the judgment scene and the 
man going to prison to warrant such a con- 
struction. The Runic inscription is very 
strangely mixed up with ecclesiastical Roman 
letters. The whole reads:—‘ HER FEGTATH 
TITUS END GIEUTHEOSU. HIC FUGIANT HIERUSALIM 
AFITATORES’ (habitatores). ‘Here fight Titus 
and the Jews; here fly the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem.” 

On the cover is the representation of a 
warrior in a house which is attacked by other 
warriors in Anglo-Saxon armour, and armed 
with Anglo-Saxon (or rather English) weapons. 
The name of the warrior is Agil or Egil, and 
the description of the casket refers the public 
to the L£gil’s Saga, and the Paleolographical 
Society takes notice of the scene as referring 





property let out in single rooms, the registra- | 


to the warrior named Egil. Now the Egil’s 


ra 
Kaga is a terribly long story relating to events 
occurring in the ninth and tenth centuries, go 
that the actual date of the manufacture of ‘the 
casket must be quite late in the tenth op 
the beginning of the eleventh century, which 
would agree with the representation of the 
arms and armour. The helmet of the warrior 
attacking Egil is such as we meet with in the 
Norman times, while the representation of 
chain mail by large contiguous rings is quite g 
feature of the eleventh century. 

To give you the Egil’s Saga even in abstract 
I find quite impossible. The story itself ocep. 
pies a thick folio volume. Egil is identified 
with English history by a visit which he paid to 
King Athelstan, during which he became famong 
for valorous deeds. But the scene on the casket 
represents his being besieged in a house on an 
island to which he had escaped from his enemies, 
but he was taken and bound to a log of wood 
hands and feet, and left in the house while his 
captors find means for conveying him to the 
court of Harold Harfagra. By his extreme 
strength he contrives to get free from the 
log, and with it force a hole in the floor, 
because he heard human _ voices below, 
These turn out to be the voices of a Dane 
and his two sons imprisoned. They have 
been cast into a cellar below and cannot 
escape, but Egil releases them; and here 
the saga is a little indistinct, but I gather that 
they promise to protect him from his foes while 
he goes aloft. The casket shows him, with the 
log in his hand, in the loft, and the bowman is 
the Dane. The attacking warriors are most 
instructive as to dress and arms, but they are 
all much later than the date assigned; the 
events recorded in the saga are conscientiously 
dated 881 to 951, therefore the casket, if repre- 
senting a scene in that legend, cannot be older 
than the tenth century. The manner in which 
the bow is held by the bowman shows a curious 
mode of holding the weapon, differing from any 
other with which I am acquainted. The ordi- 
nary belief is that the Saxons drew the bow to 
the breast, while the Normans drew theirs to 
the ear, whereby they obtained such immense 
superiority. This fellow draws his to the hip, 
which is perfectly new to me.” 








HOUSES, ANSON-ROAD. 


THESE houses, which are on a building estate 
in the north district of London, represent a 
praiseworthy attempt to build houscs of their 
class with some variety of architectural detail, 
instead of the eternal repetition of the specu 
lating builders’ line of ‘‘ villas,” and to construct 
them with all proper regard to sanitary require- 
ments. The sanitary arrangements are being 
carried out by Mr. Richard Crittall, and the 
houses are being erected from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. J. J. Connelly, 
architect. The bricks are supplied by Messrs. 
Rydon and Messrs. Rosher; the lime and 
cement by Messrs. Lee & Son; the joinery by 
Messrs. Andrews & Sons; the slating by 
Messrs. Lewis Williams & Co.; and the general 
finishing is being done by Messrs. Wilkinson 
Brothers. 








APARTMENT HOUSE,WILHELMSTRASSE, 
BERLIN. 


WE have called this an “ Apartment House,” 
as the best general designation ; it is, in fact, 
a grouping of several residences cf some im 
portance into one architectural design. The 
building stands in an important situation 
Berlin : the nearest angle, on the left of the 
view, nearly faces the Kaiser-Hof. This left- 
hand portion of the building was the residence 
of the late Councillor Borsig. The sumptuous 
triple portal in the centre gives access to the 
palace of the Prince of Pless, and the portion 
stretching away to the right of that 15 
Apartment House in the usual sense. ' 

The architect was the late Herr Lucae, © 
Berlin. The building is not quite a new “e 
though belonging to the recent buildings ~ 
Berlin: we give it as a good example of - 
effect which may be obtained by a broad pa 
trast of light and shadow, of wall space a2 
arcade, even in a somewhat cold and eC 
Classical building. It is engraved by Mr. J. UV: 
Cooper from a photograph. 

For lemubion [ regard to the architeo® 
and the arrangement of the building we a 
indebted to the kindness of Herr Zellner 





architect, of Berlin. 
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THE WEST FRONT OF MUNSTER 
CATHEDRAL, WESTPHALIA. 


manesque towers flank the western 
end of the a oe early age of which is con- 
led by the later Gothic insertions and deco- 
alas These have been designed with a 
> eful regard for the success of the whole 
sa —a regard which is found in very few 
Medieval buildings,—the harmony of the whole 
having been nearly always left for time and 
chance to effect ; the architects were bent 
on making their own mark, and attracting 
attention to their work at the expense of all 
that their predecessors had done. This in a 
measure accounts for the curious fact that 
architectural advance in the Middle Ages meant 
simply increase of ornament and complication 
of forms, and when curved and interlacing lines 
had had their run, the Perpendicular became 
redominant in order to produce contrast, and, 
by the restraint of square lines, to allow of still 
further indulgence in the now depraved craving 
for ornament. We need not have said that this 
was characteristic of architectural progress in 
the Middle Ages alone, for, indeed, it has been 
go with all ages and styles, from the intellectual, 
perfection to which the Greeks attained in the 
eg? of Pericles, and at which they had the 
wisdom to stop, down to the insane recklessness 
of the Rococo in the eighteenth century. 

The architect of Miinster, in the fourteenth 
century, had wisdom and sagacity beyond his 
time. He is to be remembered and honoured 
for the honour he paid to the work of his fore- 
fathers, not for skilful independence of them or 
for servile copying, but for the value his delicate 
lace-like tracery and cusping has given to the 
broad surfaces and simple masses of their 
walls below, and for the brotherly way in 
which his pinnacles carry the vertical lines 
across his gable from one of their towers to 
the other. He has, in his care for harmony 
of design, not forgotten to display the strong 
points of his own day. The skill with which 
the figure-sculpture is introduced, and the 
beautiful designing of parts and features, are 
characteristic of the higher qualities of late 
fourteenth-century work, as well as his modest 
effort to obtain effect by projecting the arch of 
his porch, and cusping the outer member of 
the archivolt instead of the inner one; he also 
adds inverted cusps to the upper part of the 
gable parapet where he is sure that they will 
be seen against the sky between the towers. 
There are other points of interest in his work 
that might be dwelt upon, and, if it is not un- 
gracious, we would draw attention tothe way in 
which he has failed to deal with the broad space 
which reaches across the gable at its springing. 
Here he has shown that he lacked, in common 
with contemporaries, the power of designing 
spaces, and this should add to our appreciation 
of the grace with which throughout the rest 
of his design he has admitted that others had 
done what he could not. A. B. P. 








THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
AND LONDON THEATRES. 


It appears from the annual report of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works which has been 
just issued that the number of theatres in 

ndon, within the jurisdiction of the Board, 
under the Metropolis Management and Building 
Acts Amendment Act of 1878, is forty-one. 
With regard to six of these theatres, namely, 
the Avenue Theatre, the Comedy Theatre, the 

lety, the Savoy, Toole’s Threatre, and the 
audeville, the Board in the year 1882 inti- 
may = the Lord Chamberlain that they were 
- ae “3 to the construction of these buildings, 

* . in their opinion the licence in each case 
— € extended for the full period of twelve 
"ag 8, the Lord Chamberlain having renewed 
wv yy provisionally, from time to time, 
on © question of the security of these 

sa 8 ag under the consideration of the 

wrt 2 the case of the Court Theatre, 
Lo ’ = 1s not under the jurisdiction of 
Fein, amberlain, but is licensed by the 
Hy e Middlesex, the Board served a notice 
ath wners to carry out certain structural 
ally co on this notice having been substan- 
7 led with, the justices were informed 
segpsien a and the licence was renewed in 
namely, H. - regards two other buildings, 
» ong er’s Circus, Argyle-street, and 
street, th of Wales’s Theatre in Tottenham- 
» “Hey were found on survey to be so 


| 





defective as to their structure that the Board | 
informed the Lord Chamberlain that in their 
opinion no expenditure of a moderate amount 
would render them. safe for the use of the 
public. The Lord Chamberlain, on receiving 
this intimation from the Board, refused to re- 
new the licences to these two places of amuse- 
ment, and they have consequently been closed. 

Of the remaining thirty-two theatres the 
Board has taken action during the past year 
with regard to twenty-three, namely, Adelphi 
Theatre, Astley’s Theatre, Britannia Theatre, 
Connaught Theatre, Covent Garden Theatre, 
Criterion Theatre, Drury-lane Theatre, Elephant 
and Castle Theatre, Globe Theatre, Haymarket 
Theatre, Her Majesty’s Theatre, Imperial 
Theatre, Lyceum Theatre, Marylebone Theatre, 
Olympic Theatre, Opera Comique, Pavilion 
Theatre, Princess’s Theatre, St. George’s Hall, 
St. James’s Theatre, Sadler’s Wells Theatre, 
Standard Theatre, and Surrey Theatre. 

In the case of thirteen out of these thirty- 
two theatres, namely, the Adelphi, Britannia, 
Connaught, Covent Garden, Criterion, Drury 
Lane, Elephant and Castle, Globe, Haymarket, 
Lyceum, Olympic, Opera Comique, St. George’s 
Hall, the works required to be done under the 
Board’s notice have been completed, and the 
licence has in each case been renewed for the 
full term of twelve months. In regard to the 
Imperial, the Pavilion, and the Marylebone 
theatres, the works have been begun, but are not 
yet completed ; the notices with respect to the 
Surrey Theatre and the Standard Theatre have 
been the subject of appeal, and notice of appeal 
has been given with regard to Her Majesty’s, 
St. James’s, Sadler’s Wells, and the Imperial 
theatres. 

With regard to the Connaught, now called the 
Holborn Theatre, the Lord Chamberlain having 
refused to continue the licence for this theatre, 
the police authorities instituted proceedings 
against the manager, and the house, which had 
been opened for a short time under the name of 
the Alcazar Theatre, was closed on the 16th of 
January last. A notice was subsequently served 
on the owners of the theatre, and this notice 
having been complied with the licence was re- 
newed and the theatre re-opened. 

The case of the Criterion Theatre was very 
exceptional. At the first meeting of the Board 
in the year 1883 it was resolved to inform the 
Lord Chamberlain, in reply to a request for an 
expression of opinion, that it was not necessary 
to close the theatre pending the consideration 
of the drawings for proposed alterations then 
before the Board. The Lord Chamberlain accor- 
dingly renewed the licence until the end of 
March, but on the 20th of January the owners 
informed the Board that they had determined 
to close the theatre until they could submit an 
entirely new set of drawings showing proposed 
alterations for the approval of the Board. The 
drawings were submitted and approved by the 
Board, and very extensive alterations were 
carried out at a cost of about 10,0001., exclusive 
of the cost of the installation of the electric 
light which was about 2,5001. 

The notice served on the owners of Drury- 
lane Theatre was the subject of an appeal 
before Sir H. A. Hunt, the arbitrator appointed 
by the First Commissioner of Works, who sub- 
stantially confirmed the Board’s requisitions. 
The works were carried out at a cost of about 
1,500/. during the run of the pantomime with- 
out any interruption of the performances. 

The works ordered by the award of the arbi- 
trator in the case of the Lyceum Theatre were 
completed in July last, and the Lord Chamber- 
lain, on being informed of this fact, renewed 
the lease for the full term. The works in- 
cluded the completion of the proscenium-wall, 
a new staircase to the gallery, a new exit from 
the pit on the north side of the building, and 
other alterations of a minor description. 

The alterations required by the Board to be 
executed to the Olympic and Opera Comique 
theatres, and St. George’s Hall, were carried 
out satisfactorily without resort to arbitration. 
The alterations to the Pavilion Theatre, W k:te- 
chapel-road, are in progress; and those to the 
Princess’s, St. James’s, and Sadler’s Wells 
theatres are under discussion. 

The notices served by the Board in respect 
of the Standard and Surrey theatres were 
appealed against by the owners of these 
theatres, and the appeal was heard before 
Sir Henry A. Hunt, who confirmed the majority 
of the requisitions of the Board as regards the 
Standard Theatre. The award in the case of 
the Surrey Theatre has not been published. 


The Board has also taken action under the 
Act with respect to Canterbury Hall, Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly, Gatti’s Music Hall, West- 
minster Bridge-road, London Pavilion, Queen’s 
Music Hall, Royal Academy of Music, 
Royal Music Hal!, Holborn, Royal Victoria 
Coffee Palace (for: crly the Victoria Theatre), 
and South Londo: Music Hall. The notices 
served by the Board were appealed against 
in the case of the Canterbury Hall, Gatti’s 
Music Hall, Royal Music Hall, and South London 
Music Hall, and the requisitions confirmed on 
appeal, with some unimportant modifications. 
The proprietors ~° the Royal Academy of Music, 
on receiving th: ‘3 ard’s notice, resolved to dis- 
continue the us. of the Concert Room = for 
public performances, and the Board’s proceed- 
ings came to an end. In the case of the other 
halls, the works required to be done by the 
Board were carried out without difficulty. 

By the 45th Section of the Board’s Various 
Powers Act, 1882, the Board is empowered to 
make regulations with regard to the means of 
exit from theatres. Having regard to the 
varied reqirements of the numerous theatres 
and music-halls in the metropolis, it was not 
found practicable to make any general regula- 
tions upon this point, but every theatre was 
surveyed, and regulations made to meet the 
particular circumstances of each case. The 
Board, during the past year, made regulations 
and served notices on the managers of. the 
Lyceum, Drury-lane, and Gaiety theatres. 








THE VENTILATION OF METAL-WORKING 
AND CHEMICAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 


THE approved rules for ventilating factories 
are subject to certain exceptions when the 
substances under manipulation have properties 
calling for special arrangements under this 
head. 

When the powerful Bunsen battery is used 
for generating the electric current in galvano- 
plastic operations, the decomposition of nitric 
acid produces red vapours, which cannot be 
breathed. Consequently (the Badische Gewerbe 
Zeitung remarks), it is impossible to remain: in 
a small unventilated room where such a battery 
is in operation. These vapours being heavier 
than air, can descend from an upper floor to 
those beneath. An ordinary chimney will 
carry them away, provided a fire is in it, or even 
if some jets of gas are lighted init. If such an 
arrangement is difficult, ventilation may still be 
effected in two ways. If the external air is 
warmer than the air of the room, an upper 
window can be opened; under contrary circum- 
stances, a communication with the open air 
must be arranged from the ground. This can 
only be effected by a vertical appliance con- 
nected ‘with an upper window. It must be 
remembered that air or other gases can with 
difficulty escape in a lateral direction against 
the wind, and the use of a chimney reaching to 
the roof is consequently preferable. The 
battery should be on the ground, so that the 
vapours generated should not effect the respi- 
ratory organs of workmen under any circum- 
stances. If the battery is situated in a large 
room it is advisable to enclose the part of it 
where the battery stands, and ventilate it 
specially. 

The rooms where copper and its alloys are 
treated with nitric acid should be ventilated in 
a similar way. Under some circumstances 
arrangements may be made such as are spoken 
of later on regarding muriatic acid processes. 

If noxious gases are developed in various 
portions of a large space (as is the case in 
chemical laboratories) the only efficient venti- 
lation is one by means of which the lower 
stratum of air is being constantly drawn away 
by a heated chimney, while fresh air at a 
slightly higher temperature than that of the 
apartment is being admitted at as elevated a 
point as can be arranged. 

In the re-tinning of copper ware the copper- 
smith treats the heated vessels with concen- 
trated muriatic acid. For this purpose it is 
customary to use a small piece of brick-work, 
with a place for a charcoal fire. By the action 
of the heated metal on the muriatic acid large 
quantities of vapour are developed, which so 
obscure the air and impede respiration that 
their prompt removal is necessary. When the 
operation is carried on in a closed space a 
chimney-hood should be fixed over the fire, 
communicating with a chimney leading to the 





roof. The chimney should be one foot square 
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to be of effective service. A brickwork chimney 
is more suitable than a metal one as it exercises 
a less cooling effect upon the air passing through 
it and is not liable to injury from the vapours 
to the influence of which it is exposed. The 
escape of these vapours is more certain when 
the fire-place is built into a wall than when it is 
in a room and open on all sides. 

Brass melts at such an elevated temperature 
that the evaporation of the easily fusible zinc 
in its composition is unavoidable. The vapours 
which arise form white opaque clouds of oxide 
of zinc. If the melted alloy has to be cast, 
these clouds are very inconvenient to the work- 
men, and their protracted inhalation is noxious 
in its results. If the workshop is large and 
the casting lasts some time, their removal is 
troublesome. At the moment of their formation 
they are in heated air and ascend, almost imme- 
diately descending when they come into contact 
with cooler air. Consequently the room should 
neither be too lofty nor too extensive. When 
operations have to be carried out on a large 
scale, a number of small apartments, about 
6 ft. 6 in. in height are most suitable. They 
should be entirely separated from each other. 
These apartments open at one end into the air 
and at the other into a chimney of the size of 
at least a square métre (10$ square feet). 
During the casting the chimneys must be well 
heated; and as soon as it has been effected, the 
door at the other end of the apartment is 
opened and the draught thus created clears 
away the vapours generated. The ceilings and 
walls of these apartments can be made of glass. 
When a small amount of casting only has to be 
provided for, similar appliances can be arranged 
to those already referred to in connexion with 
copper ware. 








ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


Tue last meeting of this Association for 
the present session took place on Friday, 
the 30th ult., Mr. Cole A. Adams, president, 
in the chair. 

Mr. R. L. Cox, the librarian of the Associa- 
tion, announced several donations and pur- 
chases of books. He intimated that many 
books had been purchased by means of a grant 
made by the Class of Construction out of their 
surplus funds. 

The annual dinner was announced to take 
place, at the Holborn Restaurant, on Friday, 
the 20th inst., at half-past seven. 

The following new members were elected :— 
Messrs. W. F. Goode, J. A. Ashton, and A. W. 
Cleaver. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
Jackson for permitting the Association to 
inspect his house at Kensington Court. 

Mr. Charles R. Pink then read a paper en- 
titled ‘‘ Notes on Heraldry.” He commenced 
by observing that to the general public, and 
even to artists, the study of the ancient art 
and science of heraldry, or, more properly 
speaking, that branch of it known as armory, is 
an anachronism, if not an absurdity. A learned 
judge (he rather thought it was Lord West- 
bury) once heard a case in which the services 
of an heraldic « xpert were considered necessary 
and had been secured. In summing up, the 
judge referred to the herald as “that silly old 
man who did not even understand his silly old 
trade.” Some other wise man had defined 
heraldry as the “science of fools with long 
memories.” ‘These dicta would suffice to show 
that the subject, once a necessary part of every 
gentleman’s education, had fallen into a low 
estate in these latter days. Without wasting 
time, however, in deploring “bad times,” the 
lecturer proceeded to show that a knowledge of 
heraldry is still a worthy and valuable acquire- 
ment, especially for the architect. The study 
has not been altogether neglected in that room, 
for he recalled with great pleasure a most ex- 
cellent paper read there some years ago by Mr. 
Hummel. On many points he would be con- 
tented to allow his remarks to echo Mr. 
Hummel’s. In the first place a knowledge of 
heraldry was a great, he might almost say an 
indispensable, aid to antiquarian study and 
research. Planché called it the “ shorthand of 
history.” Especially was it useful in deciding 
the dates and history of buildings. Our fore- 
fathers preferred commemorating themselves 
and their time upon the structures they raised 
by the pictorial language furnished by armorial 
details rather than by the simple use of 
numerals and lengthy inscriptions. He thought 





that, at any rate from a decorative point of | 


view, they adopted the more excellent way. 

The Chairman, in opening the discussion, 
hoped that Mr. Pink’s paper would serve to 
kindle some enthusiasm on the subject of 
heraldry. It really showed how many things 
an architect should know something of; but a 
study like heraldry should not be taken up on 
the mere strength of reading a small manual and 
then imagining that they could design. Mr. 
Pink would no doubt tell them that to design 
correctly in heraldry required most patient 
study of the old examples, ratherthan of books 
on the subject. Heraldry, which though now- 
a-days almost a dead art, at one time spoke as 
a living voice. In Heraldry, as in other matters, 
“a little knowledge was a dangerous thing,” 
and therefore architects should be careful in 
their use of it. He had been struck, in looking 
over the splendid works of the German Re- 
naissance, with the luxuriance of the armorial 
bearings introduced in the latter part of the 
sixteenth and middle of the seventeenth cen- 
turies. The way in which this was blended 
with the architecture added an extraordinary 
interest to the works of the period, and 
heraldry seemed then to have reached its 
culmination. It might not be so pure as in 
earlier times, but there was a freedom and a 
kind of rejoicing in its strength, especially in 
the old German towns. Mr. Pink had not 
referrel to the hatchments which were put 
up before houses and in churches on the occa- 
sion of a death. 

Mr. Stannus said that to those who had to 
do with the more ornamental side of buildings, 
a shield was often a real Godsend. Figure 
decoration could not be always used, and if a 
shield or two could be introduced here and 
there, it gave storiation to the fabric, in addition 
to being a record of the date and owner. He 
had been much struck by the quotation that 
“heraldry was the shorthand of history.” 
The mantle was exceedingly useful from a 
decorative point of view, especially in fitting 
the helmet into the panel in which it was intro- 
duced. With regard to the motto, in early 
times a man might change this as often as he 
chose, but Jater on the motto became crystal- 
lised. The Rebus question was a large one, and 
he would only refer to the very interesting 
book by Paulus Jovius, who was well known 
for inventing badges and rebuses. ‘The Guild- 
hall Library contained a book with the coats of 
arms and portraits of the Lord Mayors from 
the earliest times, the contrast between the 
heraldry of two or three centuries ago and the 
“modern original muck” being very great 
indeed. The late work was really like coach- 
painters’ heraldry. Mr. Stannus concluded by 
proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer. 

Mr. J. A. Gotch said he had always found 
heraldry a most interesting study; but, in order 
to deal satisfactorily with the subject, it was 
essential to go to the fountain-head. Once this 
was mastered, they would be able to treat it as 
the medizval artists did. People now-a-days 
laid down certain rules by which proficiency in 
every particular subject was said to be attained, 
but this, in too many cases, cramped and con- 
fined the student. There was an idea prevalent 
that the simpler the charges were, the more 
excellent were the shields; but he was told that 
this was only a general rule, and that the 
excellence of a shield depended not on its sim- 
plicity, but upon its antiquity. The crest ought 
not to be charged on the shield, as it was 
co-equal with it. He would like to know where 
the supporters were introduced. It was painful 
now to see the base uses to which heraldry was 
put. He seconded the vote of thanks, which 
was agreed to. 

Mr. Pink returned thanks. Supporters, he 
said, were not constantly in use until the 
Lancastrian period. The President had shown 
a laudable curiosity to ascertain how arms were 
manufactured now-a-days. Heraldic shops 
abounded, but the only true source from which 
to obtain a proper coat of arms was the Heralds’ 
College. He did not know what was the origin 
of the “ hatchment,” but it might have some- 
thing to do with the placing in churches after 
the Reformation of the coats of arms of each 
reigning Sovereign. Religious heraldry pre- 
sented a wide field for study; the bearings 
were such as would never be mistaken for 
ordinary heraldic bearings, and he believed they 
were introduced as tokens of the greatest re- 
spect. He had not referred to the lettering of 
mottoes. Sometimes these were very dis- 
agreeable, the most crabbed forms being used, 











—— ee 
but in the seventeenth century they would find 
exceedingly charming Roman lettering. 

The Scrutineers next presented the result of 
the ballotting for officers for next session, which 
was as follows :— 3 


President.—Mr. Cole A. Adams (re-electeq 
Vice-Presidents.— Messrs. C, R. Pink and ee 
Pratt. ee 
Ordinary Members of Committee.—Messrs, FT 
lay, F. E. Eales, A. J. Gale, T. Garratt. J 
A. Gotch, W. J. N. Millard, A. B. Pite, Hh 
Stannus, L. Stokes, H. G. Turner. oe 
Hon. Treasurver.—Mr. J. Douglass Mathews, 
Assistant Treasurer.—Mr. H. W. Pratt. 
Librarian.—Mr. R. L. Cox. 
Secretaries. —Messrs. W. H. Atkin Berry and Hf 
D. App'eton. ‘ 
Solicitor. Mr. Francis Truefitt. 
Assistant Iabrarvans.-—Messrs. W. Burrell and J 
Shelley Birch. 
Auditors.—Messrs. G. A. Pryce Cuxson and H 
York. ; 
‘ Registrar.—Mr. Thomas H. Watson. 


The meetings then stood adjourned for the 
session. 








PROGRAMME OF THE FIFTH 
INTERNATIONAL SANITARY CONGRESS. 


At the conclusion of the series of articles 
describing the Fourth International Congress 
of Hygiene, held at Geneva in September, 1882, 
we announced that the Fifth Congress would 
meet in the course of two years at the Hague, 
The time for the realisation of this promise is 
now drawing near, and, in answer to inquiries, 
we have ascertained that all necessary pre- 
liminary arrangements are already definitely 
concluded. The Congress opens on Thursday, 
the 21st of August, to conclude on the following 
Wednesday, the 27th. The general meetings 
will be held in the afternoons, as usual, while 
the sections meet in the mornings. ‘There are 
in all five sections; but, as sections i. and iv. 
transact their business from nine to elever 
o'clock, and sections ii. and iii. from elevento 
one, it will be possible to follow more than one 
of the sections. The fifth section is, properly 
speaking, a congress of itself, and meets every 


day to discuss all that appertains to sanitary and 


health statistics. Formerly the International 
Congress of Demography was held ceparately ; 
but of late its members have united their efforts 
with those of the International Hygienists. In 
the first section questions relating io general 
and international hygiene, the prevention of 
infectious diseases, &c., will be debated. The 
second section is devoted to the hygiene of 
towns and rural districts, and this comprises 
such questions as pavement, water supply, the 
treatment of dust and refuse, lighting, public 
edifices, hospitals, asylums, prisons, bathe, 
drainage, irrigation, woods and forests, public 
means of transport, railways, cemeteries, and 
cremation. The third section deals with per- 
sonal hygiene, the effect of climate on the 
individual, food, clothes, houses, education, 
gymnastics, orphanages, &c. Finally, the fourth 
section, under the title of professional hygiene, 
will investigate unwholesome industries, ul 
wholesome dwellings, artisans’ dwellings, 
créches, cheap lodgings, military and naval 
bygiene. 

: the general sittings, held in the after- 
noon, we are already promised a paper by 
Pasteur, on the same subject which he treated 
at Geneva, ‘‘The Attenuation of Virus, while 
the eloquent and poetic doctor and Senator 
Pacchiotti, of Turin, will on the same day 
deliver an exordium on modern and future 
hygiene. Dr. Corfield, of London, will read . 
paper on “Science the Enemy of a 
The eminent French architect, M. Emile Tr - : 
will treat the question of temperature with} 
the house and the air breathed indoors; re 
Dr. J. Crocq, of Brussels, has a paper on pea 
supply. Other points of equal practical in ably 
will be brought forward at the general — ; 
of the Congress, while the wide scope © 
subjects chosen for the work of the section ton 
admit the discussion of almost any 4 shin 
having a practical bearing on the preserv 
of health. 

All persons wishing to become members 
the Congress should at once send in their rs ne 
addresses, and professions to the oe peri 
General Dr. Van Overbeek de Meijer, Hol 
of Hygiene at the University, Utrecht, (Da 
The subscription amounts to ten — 
money), and this not only admits -! of 
privileges of the Congress, but ensures 
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hich jud 
of the proceedings, which, to judge 
oan a peeioul congresses, is likely to be a 


d valuable volume. Foreign 
nent on invited to appoint their 
d 4 - tes. It will be remembered that at the 

oe congress some twenty-five nationalities 
et represented. The Dutch railways will 
* a return ticket gratuitously to the members 
+" Congress, and it is very probable that 
i Belgian and Northern lines of France will 
make similar concessions. A lodging committee 
has been appointed to assist members to find 
rooms, &C. ; but the accommodation ig ap- 

ntly somewhat restricted, as intending 
yjsitors are urged to apply early. At Geneva, 
more than five hundred persons subscribed to 
the Congress, and between three and four 
hundred were actually present ; but there are 
far more hotels in the capital of Switzerland 
than at the Hague, and it is therefore only 
prudent to take this circumstance early into 

t. 
othe Dutch Minister of the Interior, M. J. 
Heemskerk, will be the honorary president, and 
W. H. de Beaufort, Member of the Upper 
Chamber of the States General, will be the 
acting President, while the Committee of 
Organisation is composed of ‘some of the most 
eminent physicians and engineers of Holland. 
The Congress is open to all who, by reason of 
their usual pursuits, are in any way connected 
with sanitary questions; that is to say doctors, 
architects, engineers, builders, administrators, 
inspectors, authors, journalists, &c. Unfortu- 
nately, England has always been poorly repre- 
sented at these great international gatherings ; 
but as in this case timely warning is given and 
the distance is short, we trust a better result, 
so far ag we are concerned, will be achieved. 








EXCAVATIONS AT ROME. 


We extract the following from a long and 
interesting letter of the Times correspondent 
at Rome, in regard to further discoveries on 
the site of the house of the Vestal Virgins :— 

The treasure, in the form of sculpture and 
inscriptions, found in the course of the excava- 
tions in the House of the Vestals, has been 
altogether unprecedented. The records of the 
Roman excavations that have come down to ua, 
from the earliest left by Aldroandi and Flaminius 
Vacca, may be searched in vain for any parallel 
instance. It is the first time, however, that 
anything like a sculpture gallery has been dis- 
covered, for the Atrium Vestz, peopled as it 
must have been with statues of the Grand 
— may fairly be considered in that 
ight. 

As the works of excavation were continued 
along the south-west portico of the atrium no 
fewer than sixteen marble statues in different 
states of preservation, and eight pedestals of 
statues, were found within very short distances 
of each other,—in fact, some of them quite 
close together; and lying among them large 
fragments of broken columns, pieces of archi- 
tectural detail, and innumerable bits of wall 
panelling of various coloured marbles. For 
more than a fortnight each day’s work generally 
ended with the sight of the head or the feet of 
another statue, the base of a column, or the 
corner of a pedestal, projecting from the bank 
side of the accumulation, to be completely dis- 
interred the next morning. Counting some dis- 
tinct fragments of statues and the five pedestals 
found previous to the clearing of this south- 
West side of the atrium, the total results are 
twenty - one Statues and remains of statues, 
+ eee pedestals, twelve with inscrip- 
sade D — with the inscription entirely 
et os ut, alas! there have also been 
eed ee among the remains of the 
ae cag its atrium no fewer than four 

» ws —— tell a fearful tale of art 
res which was probably arrested at the 
ri vn ere the last of these kilns was cut 

ugh, at the height of about three matres 


can level of the atrium, close to where 
wa Pp Vestals were lying huddled 
pro ; os they add further to the abundant 
lage of sculpture which adorned the 
Mas te 4 perished in this way to provide 
. r the builders of medizval Rome. They 
rea cond the gy » complete nudity of 
. Side of the atrium. 
marble slabs which formed sehen aitne 
1ts 
extended espa 


their pedestals 


its pavement and 
» Of the many columns that 
g it, or of the statues and 
that stood within it, nothing was 


possessed that thousands of price- | & 





found remaining but two or three small frag- 
ments of columns of breccia corallina, the 
cushions, or foundation stones, flush with the 
ground, on which the columns of the portico 
stood, and the three pedestals first dis- 
covered, which had been used in the building 
of some later edifice at the north extremity 
of the atrium, close under the Church of Santa 
Maria Liberatrice. It must have been in the 
spoliation of this side of the atrium that the 
fourteen pedestals of statues, of which the 
inscriptions were preserved and are registered, 
together with those of three others found 
elsewhere, in the ‘Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum,” were dug out in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. Adding to them the 
thirteen disinterred since these excavations 
were begun makes thirty, independent of the 
many more which, like the statues on that side 
of the atrium and in other parts of the House, 
have been utilised for lime, or, like the stones 
of the Colosseum, for building purposes. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Artisans’ Dwellings, Battersea.—In this open 
competition, 40 sets of plans were submitted, 
and that by Mr. Alfred Burr, architect, of 10, 
Queen-square, Bloomsbury, has been selected 
and awarded first prize. 

Darlington Board Schools.—Eleven designs 
have been sent in for this building. At the Board 
meeting on Thursday week, the General Pur- 
poses Committee’s report was read, recommend- 
ing the selection of plans marked “ Three R’s,”’ 
by Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, of Darlington. 
The majority of the Board, however, decided to 
adopt the cheapest, marked ‘‘ Hope,” by Mr. T. 
Brooks, of Darlington. 








THE PROPOSED LOOP-LINE JUNCTION 
RAILWAY, DUBLIN. 


At a meeting of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland, specially 
summoned to cons.der this project, the follow- 
ing resolutions were unanimously adopted :— 


1. That the President and Council protest in the 
strongest manner against the needless and unreason- 
able disfigurement of the admittedly finest archi- 
tectural effect in the City of Dublin, of which the 
Custom House, the grand monumental work of 
James Grandon, is the principal feature. 

2. That as a practical scheme, architects of 
experience in the City of Dublin will unanimously 
condemn the injudicious interference with the 
ground property of an extensive area as proposed by 
a railway crossing several thoroughfares at a skew 
line, which is manifestly capable of reasonable modi- 
fication by a shorter and less costly course. 

3. That the Institute is by no means opposed to 
the connexion of the railways of Dublin bya reason- 
ably-designed loop-line, but on the contrary, is of 
opinion that such a line is of vital importance to the 
‘ence and prosperity of thecity. It is of opinion, 

owever, that it should cross the river to the east- 
ward of the Custom House, and that the sacrifice of 
berthage to the westward should not be weighed 
against such a line in comparison with the serious 
disfigurement of the city now contemplated ; and 
further, that the elevated portion of the swivel- 
bridge, now recognised as also an uncalled for dis- 
figurement, should be removed at the earliest 
possible opportunity. 








A DAY IN THE COUNTRY. 


WE havereceived the following letter, to which 
we have much pleasure in giving publicity. 
The schemes which have been started by 
various philanthropic persons for giving poor 
London children a chance of knowing what 
green fields and an open sky are like, deserve 
the heartiest support and co-operation :— 


‘‘The managers of the East London Mission, 263, 
Cable-street, St. George’s, E., earnestly appeal for 
funds to enable them to take 600 of the poorest 
children from courts and alleys of East London for a 
day in Epping Forest. This annual treat, already 
eagerly anticipated by the destitute little ones, 
includes dinner, tea, amusements, &c. Contribu- 
tions from benevolent and Christian friends are 
most earnestly solicited, and should be sent to Mr. 
. Hopkins, Superintendent, Mission Hall, 263, 
Cable-street, St. George’s, E., by whom they will be 
gratefully acknowledged.” 








Workington Schools.—The School Board 
have adopted plans, prepared by Mr. George 
D. Oliver, of Carlisle and Wokington, for a 
group of schools, accommodating 800 children 
in three departments, together with a master’s 





residence. 





PROFESSOR KERR AND 
“ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE THIRTY 
YEARS HENCE.” 


Sir,—While perhaps many may be found 
to cavilat its inherent uselessness, as well as to 
doubt some of its speculative conclusions, few 
careful readers of Professor Kerr’s paper* at the 
recent Conference of Architects can be other- 
wise than struck with his masterly review of 
the past fifty years’ history of English archi- 
tecture. There is a freshness and vigour about 
his language which quite suggests the enthu- 
siasm of youth, while at the same time it is 
impossible not to feel that one is listening to a 
tried hand, who has been a keen observer of all 
the events and incidents of the times he tells of. 
A keen observer,—but not an unbiassed one,— 
and it is unfortunately his bias which to his 
own mind suggests his conclusions, and gives 
purpose to his paper. Professor Kerr rolls 
along with a lucidity which would delight Mr. 
Matthew Arnold himself, but, like a bowl, he 
rolls the way his biasdirects him. For instance, 
when one happens by chance to be acquainted 
with many lawyers in high places who are quite 
charmed with their new surroundings, and no 
doubt rightly but quietly attribute real errors 
of convenience not to the architect and his un- 
fortunate ‘‘ Gothic,” but to their true source, 
Mr. Ayrton’s parsimony of fifteen years ago, 
and who leave all the foolish complaints we 
hear to the few inevitable grumblers who like 
to think, and the world to think, that they 
represent everybody concerned, and who must 
grumble for grumbling’s sake, and because they 
are Englishmen, one cannot but feel that 
there is but a biassed respect for the truth in 
such an assertion as this, ‘‘that the lawyers 
themselves in high places” are “‘ exasperated 
at the universal anachronism and anomaly 
amidst which they are compelled . . . . to per- 
form their uneasy business.”’ 

Professor Kerr’s bias is'to be regretted,—cer- 
tainly by an unsectarian reaier. 

Once more, as a matter of architectural 
criticism, however much his remarks may apply 
to the French treatment of the ‘standard 
Renaissance,” it is startling to hear of one of 
our Professors finding effeminacy in Chartres, 
Coutances, and Amiens. Or again,—this time 
a matter of a very different nature,—whether 
we may agree with him or not, that to Scott 
and Moffat is mainly due the blame for being 
the parents of all “reckless public competi- 
tioners struggling for work at any price,” who 
have been since their time and have still to be, 
it seems at least reasonable to point out that 
while much good might be done in combating 
the unfortunate abuse which has certainly 
arisen, nothing but evil (by giving jthe pre- 
cedent of a well-known successful man to those 
rascals who now practise the abuse) can accrue 
from attacking the dead, of the greater of 
whom it is but just to say that no one could be 
more sorry for his early misdeeds of architecture 
than he himself was. 

But my object is not to pick all possible holes in 
Professor Kerr’s paper. There are in the main 
but two holes, and those large ones, to pick. One 
is rather in the leaders of the Conference, who 
invited him to waste his own time and theirs by 
useless speculation for the future, when it was 
their duty to spend it in improvement of the 
present. The other is in the entire paper from 
beginning to end, wherein, under the cloak of 
cleverly-told history, he garbles its incidents to 
further the speedy retura of the architectural 
world to his darling, the modern European 
mode, the standard Renaissance. 

I must here state emphatically that I am 
not writing as a partisan of any special style. 
I object to sectarianism of every kind, and I 
have taken upon myself to remark upon Pro- 
fessor Kerr’s paper not because I deny the 
truth of his statement that we are returning 
to the modern European mode, but because,—as 
he should have done, to make his paper of real 
practical value to the furtherance of noble 
architecture and architectural principle,—it is 
well that we should earnestly consider what we 
are at present doing in our process of return 
to it. 

It will be enough to take a rapid glance at a 
few of our largest new secular buildings, and 
we need not go far. Take some of those which 
have lately been built at one corner of the so- 
called grandest site in Europe, and which flank 
what certainly might have been one of the 





* See Builder, p. 726. 
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grandest streets. Even the Council of the Insti- 
tute is with me in my criticism on one of these 
buildings. The Grand Hotel, the new buildings 
opposite, now the National Liberal Club, the 
Hétel Metropole, or, as the complete con- 
summation of common place, the new 
First Avenue Hotel in-Holborn. Are these 
some of the results of our return to the 
modern European mode? I suppose they 
are. Insults to architecture, to the public, to 
our city, they certainly are. Tall walls pierced 
with many windows stolen from the first handy 
text-book, covered with meretricious features 
too feeble for criticism. No shadow of merit of 
any kind; no attempt at design, save what a 
builder’s apprentice could produce, accursed 
productions surely (there is no other word to 
express it), whose effect, with all the money 
lavished on them, will only be to strengthen 
that ugliest negative power, which so paralyses 
our architecture that the public do not care to 
look at it. 

I believe no language can be too strong to 
condemn huge commonplaces of this kind. 
They are the worst enemies to the progress of 
architecture, and for these reasons :—Many may 
perhaps disagree with the assertion that we 
have no representative architecture at all 
other than that of our dens and back slums, 
and our jerry-builders’ flash in suburban streets, 
which are truly expressive of the people who 
dwell in them, and who together form the 
largest mass in the nation, or, again, that our 
better architecture of late has been but the 
expression of the minds and tastes of the 
educated few, and therefore purely eclectic, 
having little or no influence upen the masses, 
while the masses have no care or thought for it. 
But be this as it may, of this at least we may 
be assured, that England will not assume a 
deadership in the illustrious art which it is the 
pride and joy of the Institute and Professor 
Kerr to fancy they represent; nor shall we 
ever recover any living work which will render 
our towns once more free from the reproach of 
being man’s blots on God’s creation, until the 
masses do take an interest inourwork. Reform 
may have to come from within, and men’s 
minds may have to pass through many changes 
before it comes. But all the efforts of present 
refinement to bring it about from without must 
have some effect, and our architecture,—whose 
opportunity really is so great because it is 
always before men’s eyes,—should try to do its 
duty with the rest, and its least duty,—even if 
only a selfish one,—is to attract passers-by to 
look at it, and think about it. Its duty cer- 
tainly is not to ruin noble sites and opportu- 
nities. We have surely acres enough of blank 
walls of proud reticence which have no word of 
cheer for us without adding acres more, worse 
than blank, whose only word is a repulse to us. 

I have observed, above others, two notable 
buildings which cause ordinary wayfarers to 
stop and gaze at them,—Eberle’s Hotel, in 
Victoria-street, is one; it may be for its bold 
and original ugliness,* but on this I offer no 
opinion. The other is, the New Law Courts. 
Our Professor will tell us on account of their 
“‘universal anachronism and anomaly.” For 
whatever reasons, these two buildings do at 
least some part of their duty. Would that 
there were many more of which the same could be 
said, and fewer of our present period to which 
the reproach may not justly be applied, that 
they do less than nothing because they do evil. 
Truly much maligned Wilkins’s National Gallery, 
with its “‘ preposterous portico,” is a relief 
after passing by Northumberland-avenue, and 
its offensive common-places. 

If our congé to the Gothic revival, hailed so 
warmly by Professor Kerr, means the welcom- 
ing of this “stuff,” it is time, indeed, that 
our societies of architects and our pro- 
fessors of architecture should lend a hand to 
some practical teaching, and save us from dis- 
grace, instead of feebly wasting their time with 
insidious speculation likely only to further our 
disgrace. 

Our return to the modern European mode 
may be a fact, but if it is along the path by 
which we seem to be travelling, all we can say 
is, ““ Heaven preserve us from English architec- 
ture thirty years hence.” 

In conclusion, architecture in all ages has 
been closely allied to religion, and it is allied 
to it still in this, that as in the one it is not 
our business to speculate what the goal will be 
like, or even to think about the best means of 





* Probably.—Ep, 


teaching it there, but to do steadfastly our 
immediate duty around us, to the advance of 
good and the obstruction of evil, so in the other 
it is not our business, but mere useless frivolity, 
to speculate as to this or that future develop- 
ment; but it is very much the business of all of 
us, and especially that of our would-be repre- 
sentative body, and our professors, to strive 
hard for the immediate suppression of all that 
does irremediable mischief to the cause of a 
great and noble art. W. D. CarRoe. 
Junior Oxford and Cambridge Club, 
May 26, 1884. 








THAMES CROSSINGS. 


Sir,—This question is of such great import- 

ance, not only to residents on both sides of the 
river below London Bridge, but also to the 
whole population of the metropolis, who in one 
form or another will have to pay the cost, that no 
excuse is needed for bringing the matter forward 
at the present time. A Select Committee of the 
House of Commons is considering three of the 
many schemes that have been proposed, namely, 
a tunnel, a ferry, and a duplex bridge, neither of 
which meets the necessities of the case. 
In the tunnel scheme the cost of the ground 
alone required for making the approaches, 
necessarily long so as to allow of workable 
gradients for the traffic to descend to sufficient 
depth to pass under the river, is put by Mr. 
Goddard, in his evidence before the Committee, 
at 950,000/. To obviate this first great cost for 
land for approaches by an alternate scheme it is 
proposed to lower and raise the traffic vertically 
by hydraulic machinery near the sides of the 
river, thus substituting for the large original 
cost a continual working expense. Even then, 
however, the cost of the ground required for 
approaches and for placing the machinery is put 
at 250,000/. Besides, a tunnel at best is but a 
dreary expedient. In the ferry scheme the 
difficulties attending the shipment and unship- 
ment of so large a traffic would be enormous 
and costly. The ferry boats, to be of any 
practical use, must be continuously crossing and 
recrossing the river at right angles to the course 
of the passing ships, and the consequent danger 
from collision is almost too great to think of. 

The duplex bridge scheme of Mr. Barnett is 
equally objectionable. The bridge begins and 
ends at the sides of the river in the ordinary 
way, as a single bridge, and branches into two 
in the middle of the stream. The branches are 
intended to be opened alternately, to allow ships 
to pass. While one branch is open to admit or 
let out the ships, the traffic is diverted along 
the other branch, and vice versd. In fact, it is 
worked in exactly the same way as the ordinary 
canal lock, with this difference, that a roadway 
passes along the top of each of the gates. In 
non-tidal waters this arrangement might work 
reasonably well; in a tidal river like the 
Thames it is simply out of the question. Large 
sailing ships in a flowing tide cannot be con- 
trolled, and instead of stopping abruptly on 
passing the first branch of the bridge, they 
would inevitably strike against the second, with 
a force proportional to their velocity and mass.* 
Both the bridge and the ships would require to 
be very strong, and the users of the bridge 
would require a new and powerful nerve tonic 
to enable them to bear bridgequake, as an addi- 
tional horror of the time. 

Now that each of these schemes has been 
considered and found wanting, I venture to 
submit one for criticism which I think is as free 
as possible from objection. What is wanted is 
an efficient and continuous means of communi- 
cation between the north and south sides of 
the river without interfering with the traffic 
of the port of London. Primé facie this can 
only be done in two ways,—by a high level 
bridge and by a tunnel. I prefer the former, 
but, mutatis mutandis, the most of my remarks 
will apply to either. Instead of crossing the 
river transversely at right angles to its course 
I cross it diagonally, so as to obtain the greater 
part of the gradient for the roadway on the 
river itself instead of on the land, and thus do 
away with the necessity for expensive ap- 
proaches. Or I may, where desirable for the 
public convenience, run two such bridges from 
each side of the river meeting in the middle of 





* If these are really the proposed conditions for the 
duplex bridge, we can only say that those who have sug- 
gested it must be utterly ignorant of the behaviour of 
ships in a tideway. They had better go on the Thames 





~~ 
the stream and forming a com 


u iden ; 
shape something like the letter X ridge i 
of this description could be consteusan ae 
one large central arch, or preferably _— 
large central arches, one fer ascending 
other for descending river traffic, ioe 

If, for example, a bridge on the 
principle were run "tg Shadwell, ata. 
junction of High- street with Broad -g 
to or near the end of Swan- lane Co 
mercial-road Hast, the leading thoro i. 
fare on the north side would be "eh 
nected with the Deptford Lower - road _ 
Jamaica-road on the south side. By a glance 
at the Ordnance map it will be geen 
advantage is taken of the high ground at the 
starting-point for part of the elevation, the 
remainder being obtained on the river itself 80 
that the lateral riparian traffic has easy accegy 
to the bridge without going a long way inland 
to get on to the approaches, or ascending spiral 
roadways at the river sides. 

To afford greater facilities a spur could be 
run from the end of Old Gravel-lane to mest 
the diagonal bridge at or near the middle of 
the river. This bridge would be of Y shape, 
having two of its extremities on the north and 
one on the south side. It is claimed for thig 
high level bridge that it admits of uninterrupted 
navigation of the river and continuous roadway 
traffic; that its approaches are near the river 
itself and not costly, and that it does not ip. 
volve continual cost of working or the per. 
formance of such next to impossible featg ag 
the stopping abruptly of large ships in a flowing 
tide. 


and 


JOHN RoNALD SHEARER, A.C.A., M.S.A, 








THE MYSTERIES OF COLOUR. 


Sir,— Had you been able to publish a fuller 
report of my lecture on the “ Mysteries of 
Colour ”’ you would have found, I think, that the 
remarks of Mr. Roberts [ p. 804, ante] would not 
have been necessary. I said with reference to the 
primary colours that ‘ Dr. Thomas Young, some 
eighty years ago, discovered that the primary 
colours were red, green, and violet, but we can: 
not work on scientific principles in dealing, as 
we have to do, with pigments or paints, and 
not with those elements of light which cause 
the various sensations to the red - seeing 
or green-seeing or violet - seeing nerves. 
The scientific theories of colour, although 
deeply interesting, cannot help us very much 
in our present study, and whether the old theory 
of Thomas Young is correct or not (it has been 
rejected by later scientists) it is very evident 
that if our paint-box consisted of three cakes of 
colour only, say vermilion for red, emerald: 
green for green, and violet-carmine for violet, 
we should be in a sore strait to paint any object 
whatever with such a palette. Where would be 
our blue skies, our yellow sands, &c.? We have 
but to try a few experiments in mixing such 
pigments as these to find that the result would 
always be mud. We must go back to the old 
red, yellow, and blue, and their various com: 
binations, to find the letters of our alphabet of 
colour.” 

I should say, sir, from your own observatious 
that you will see the practical nature of the 
above remarks, and that they are not made ™ 
ignorance of the modern theories of colour. It 
is most difficult to explain to some scientific 
men that paints are not coloured rays, and that 
if any ingenious person would provide us - 
coloured rays in a fixed medium we — 
very pleased to use them,—but they will 
listen. G. A. STOREY. 


a 


Srr,—The vitality of error is proverbial. - ° 
antiquated notions concerning the science 
harmony of colour die hard, for numerous Wr 
are still to be found who labour under the ne 
supposition that that science should be b vhs 
some objective harmony in nature, * it 
experience of external existence, instead of, 
really should be, on the experiences of eae 
nature, of the appositeness of certain com 
of sensations to the perfectly organised ve . 
great colourists were, for this reason, en? aot 
work with confidence on the intuitive — 
their own exquisitely constituted eyes, — of 
having, in fact, any intelligible theory Wa 





i ted in thet 
light-colour. None had been formula ref 
days. It is astounding that this importants 


should be so constantly overlooked. 

for what is erroneously called the science -" bre 

also lose sight of the fact that the 7 hen 
rimaries, secondaries, &c., is utterly 





and try,—Ep, 





y the elevation of green to the peerage of colour, 
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hilst 
‘le of a primary ; for whilst green was 
ye =* a anil capacity of a secondary, and 
belonging to the lower house, everything could 
2 caged by Field and others pat enough. But 
- that red and green are recognised as being of 
pol rank,—as being both primaries, — what 
becomes of your declaration that a primary har- 
onises with a secondary, &c., for we learn by the 
~ determination that two primaries harmonise ? 
The fact is that the notion of primaries, secondaries, 
ke,, can neither be borne out by a rigid interpreta- 
tion of the undulatory theory, nor by our sensuous 


ence. . ® 
Phe great mystery of colour, however, lies in this, 
that according to the rigid interpretation of the 
yndulatory theory of light, colour is a condition 
excited in the sentient by external undulatory 
action; colour neither comes from the suu nor 
s through a prism. It belongs neither to a 
cn nor to a substance, nor to the ether, nor to a 
ray, nor to @ pigment. Colours, like musical notes, 
have no external existence whatever, but as vibra- 
tions, “Why,” says Sir John Herschel, ‘‘a vibra- 
tion should, in the eye, produce colour, and in the 
ear, sound, cannot be explained.” Here, then, we 
have a phenomenon beyond the probe of science, a 
somewhat she cannot fathom, and, in all probability, 
which she never will fathom. It is, indeed, a some- 
what of which much might be made by the meta- 

physician. W. CAVE THOMAS. 





Sm,—Mr. Storey would, I am sure, be the last 
rson to doubt the accuracy of modern scientists, 
who tell us that the components of white light are 
red, green, and violet, and not, as formerly stated, 
red, blue, and yellow. But he may reasonably be 
supposed to be aware that to talk of white light is 
one thing, to talk of white pigment another. It 
would, I submit, be entirely useless to tell a elass 
of students,—or, indeed, any other persons, artists 
or non-artists,—that red and blue, either when 
mixed or placed in close apposition, do not consti- 
tute purple, or that blue and yellow do xot make 
green, when their colour-sense proves to them that 
such is undoubtedly the effect. It may be that the 
word “primaries,’—-which formerly meant red, 
blue, a yellow, and was so applied, because those 
three colours were thought to be the “ prime” or 
firstelements of white /ight—must now, in view of 
thediscoveries of science, be deposed or altered in 
its use. The confusion seems to arise, as your 
editorial note very justly ohserves, on the difference 
between white as a pigment and that which is con- 
ventionally called white light, but which ought 
more properly to be called colourless light. No one 
ever supposed that red, blue, and yellow pigments 
if mixed in due proportion, would produce a white 
pigment, or, indeed, any colour which should convey 
to the brain the effect which we call white. Nor 
indeed, we may assume, would scientists claim any 
ee — for red, green, and violet, if mixed 
it seems to follow, from what has been above 
wnitten, that, in spite of, but not the least in con- 
tradiction of, the discovery of modern scientists, the 
coe colours--red, blue, and yellow—will "still 
sin the alphabet of the artist,” because with 
em, and by their proper manipulation and arrange- 
ment, he can form,—as he cannot do with red 
a and violet,—those mixtures and hues which 
0 m are the language of hisart. It necessarily 
seems to follow that artists should cease to use 
the word “primary” as applied to blue and yellow 
and adopt some other word such as “simple” 
(though even that might be objected to) But if 
this contention be reasonable, it seems to be ‘an 
equally reasonable one that scientists should cease 
use the word “ white” as applied to light, because 
that word distinctly implies i i 
, y imp & specific effect or im- 
Pression on the brain through the retina, and is pro- 
perly applied to the object which produces that 
impression. But light, as such, and without an 
te reflect this or that constituent ray, would 
, e y the medium of vision, ready to come into 
24 ° moment an object should be presented to the 
ans Js obvious that new discoveries involve not 
ye invention of new terms for new things, but 
onen & revised nomenclature for old thi icy 
Tonly wish that some abler pen thish seh hb 
as that of Mr, Brudenell Carter, who bh ca ant 
ed colour vision would give a lucid eapueitien 
the subject, ’ een La A a Wor exposition 
A rs Club, aa ond, 1884 ° OLFERSTAN, 
be may add that Mr. Storey informs me he 


elf written a rep! : 
ply to Mr. Roberts’ . 
but he also approves of thes se oberts’s letter ; 


———_——~——_—E—==E=E 


= Architectural Sketching Club.— 

Vanghan) — the above Club (Mr. E. M. Bruce 

Ma elivered his inaugural address to an 

“Seana a audience at the Town-hall, Cardiff, 

W. Frame y evening last. Messrs. S. W. Allen, 

ns), wee’, and G. K. Halliday (honorary mem- 

’ “ ot seca and gave good advice tothe 

hare rs; and this newly-formed club 

votes of thant os & good start. The usual 

; oe, the netting © ame with accla- 
adjo 

bbey, the seat of Mr. ©, B. M. Telbot, i P. 

P.. 


Was Visited on Monday. 








GERMAN ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION. 


Sir,—I beg to reply to some remarks made 
by Mr. Lawrence Harvey in the last number of 
the Builder as to the ‘‘German System of 
Architectural Education.” 

Mr. Lawrence Harvey is quite right in saying 
that many professors of the Ziirich School of 
Architecture were Germans; but he is wrong 
in concluding from this fact that the ‘‘ school- 
boy system,’ dominant in the Ziirich Poly- 
technical School, is also the German system of 
architectural education. Semper, Liibke, Kinkel, 
and others, and with them their numerous 
German pupils, have left Ziirich many years 
ago, and they have been induced to doso partly 
by this very system inaugurated and insisted 
upon by the Swiss authorities. 

Also, Mr. Phené Spiers is deceived by his 
recollections of the short visit he paid to our 
polytechnical schools and academies about 
twenty years ago. They are, besides, entirely 
changed since that time, and I am sure Mr. 
Spiers would not consider it fair to have the 
architectural schools in England judged by the 
standard of 1864. Itis tobe regretted that his 
information is so incorrect and obsolete, so much 
the more as his description of the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts in Paris and its ateliers is, for all 
I know, wonderfully true and exact. 

The German technical high schools rank, as 
the name implies, with the universities. There 
is as little “‘ schoolboy system” in the one as 
in the other. If it be of interest to your readers 
I shall be glad to give some particulars, at 
some future time, as to the course of studies, 
&c., pursued in our schools; but nobody would 
be more qualified to do so than the correspond- 
ing member of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Professor Ende, in Berlin, who has 
succeeded in gathering a numerous attendance 
of pupils in his atelier of the Technical High 
School at Berlin. H. WAGNER, 


Professor of Architecture at the Technical 
High School, Darmstadt. 








“A QUESTION OF BOUNDARIES.” 


S1r,—I beg to inform you that the rule for Pro- 
perty Right varies very much, according to the 
county in which the case arises. I have known as 
much as 33 ft. allowed, and as little as 3 ft., from 
the stool of fence. Of course, however, the proba- 
vility is that either in the office of the Clerk of the 
Peace for the county of Middlesex, or in the 
parish church or some local office, an award of that 
parish in which the point is mooted will be found, 
and in it will be found a clause clearly specifying 
the property right, from which there is no appeal. 
If not, ‘‘Surveyor” had better inquire for those 
measurers employed on behalf of that parish referred 
to, who will teil him the property right, as intimated 
by them to the Ordnance Surveyor, or I doubt not 
but that upon the payment of a small fee he will be 
able to arrive at the fact on application at 43, Par- 
liament-street, S. W. 0. 0.8. 








CASE UNDER THE METROFOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


DISTRICT SURVEYOR FOR EAST HACKNEY 
(NORTH) v. HAWKINS. 


At the Worship-street Police Court, on the 29th 
ult., before Mr. Biron, this case was heard. It 
appeared that the defendant had erected in the rear 
of his house, No. 9, Rushmore-road, a shed con- 
structed of woodwork, the wall of the house forming 
one side of it. The roof was covered with felt. It 
was 16 ft. 6 in. long, and 6 ft. 6 in. wide, the average 
height being 5 ft. 9 in. It contained two tricycles. 
There was no direct communication between the 
shed and the house, 

The District Surveyor, following the decision in 
the case of himself v. Snewin, Bros., & Co. (Builder, 
January 25, 1879), considered the sbed was an 
alteration, addition, or other work in, to, orupon the 
building, No. 9, Rushmore-road, and was subject to 
the regulations of the Building Act, which required 
that the walls and roof should be of incombustible 
materials, 

The Magistrate considered the shed was not an 
addition to the house, there being no direct com- 
munication between them, and that the rules of the 
Building Act did not apply to such structures, 
but he would grant a case. 7 








Hospital, Bucknall.—At a meeting held on 
Monday of the Hanley, Stoke, and Fenton Joint 
Committee for the erection of a Contagious 
Diseases Hospital, Mr. G. W. Bradford, of 
Hanley, was appointed architect of the pro- 
posed hospital to be erected near Bucknall, at a 
cost not to exceed 4,0001., of which 750/. has 





already been expended in the purchase of the site. 


Books. 


A Royal Warren; or, Picturesque Rambles in the 
Isle of Purbeck. By C. E. Ropinson, M.A. 
The Etchings by ALFRED Dawson. London: 
The Typographic Etching Company. 1882. 


THE exploration of England bids fair to be one 
of the achievements of the present century. 
Scarcely a year passes without the production 
of at least one book, which, by the aid of 
pen and pencil, draws attention to some hitherto 
neglected district, and tempts the tourist to 
seek for unknown beauties within the four 
corners of his native land. The goodly quarto 
which lies before us,—rendered attractive alike 
by the artist’s and the printer’s skill,—deals 
with a sequestered nook in south-western 
England, into which few but sketchers and 
geologists have as yet penetrated, and though 
a year or two has elapsed since its publication, 
the subject of which it treats is probably prac- 
tically as new as it wasthen. Not that there 


are any special dangers or difficulties in the 


way, but the place happens still to lie outside 
the railway route, and, in more senses than one, 
remains an isolated spot. The Isle of Purbeck 
is a quasi-peninsula towards the near extremity 
of the county of Dorset. The sea, or at any rate 
salt water, washes three sides of it, and between 
it and the mainland a river with marshy banks, 
a wide and desert heath, and “ huge barriers of 
inhospitable chalk”? intervene. It is not sur- 
prising that its charms, which are many and 
rare, have been displayed to few, but amongst 
those by whom they have been recognised and 
loved we may mention Turner, E. W. Cooke, 
and Seymour Haden, and now and again excur- 
sionists from Bournemouth find their way to the 
more accessible beauties which the coast pre- 
sents. Lulworth Cove, grandly picturesque 
with its rocks and caverns, lies just outside the 
boundaries of the Isle of Purbeck; but within 
them there is, to begin with, the famous ruin 
of Corfe Castle. Tradition points to the inner 
gate of the existing fortress as the precise spot 
on which Elfrida stood when she gave the fatal 
cup and the fatal stab to her step-son, King 
Edward; but it is scarcely necessary to say 
that none of the stones, as they at present. 
stand, were witnesses of the deed. “ The Story 
of Corfe Castle’? has been often told, and never 
in more readable fashion than by Mr. George 
Bankes, to whose well-known volume Mr. 
Robinson has naturally had recourse. For six 
centuries it was a royal fortress, but was 
granted by Queen Elizabeth to Lord Chancellor 
Hatton, who, following the fashion of the times, 
made it into the castellated country seat, which 
it continued to be until its destruction during 
the civil wars. Hatton’s widow brought it in 
dower to her second husband, Sir Edward Coke, 
the celebrated lawyer, and it thus devolved to 
their frail daughter, known as Lady Purbeck. 
From ber hands it passed by sale to Chief- 
Justice Bankes; and it was the spirited defence 
of the castle by Lady Bankes during two close 
sieges,—one in 1643 and the other in 1646,— 
which has made the name of Corfe Castle 
familiar as a household word. The Parlia- 
mentary troops, after getting possession of the 
fortress, had to spend a good deal of time and 
trouble in “‘slighting’’ it, but the result was 
to convert the noble building into a picturesque 
ruin, which forms the subject of one of Mr. 
Dawson’s most successful etchings. But the Isle 
of Purbeck has many other interesting features 

besides Corfe Castle. Old manor- houses, 

mostly built on older foundations, nestle in 

umbrageous hollows; churches and chapels, 

rich in beauties which the “ restorer’s’’ hand 

has not yet invaded, make even the tiniest 

village worth a visit, and have at least this 
in common with the abbeys and cathedrals of 
our land, that the Norman and Early English 

styles predominate in their architecture. For 

centuries the island has been celebrated for its. 
quarries, which yield an oolite, similar to the 
Portland, but somewhat harder, and Purbeck 

marble was for a long time the only material of 
its kind that could be obtained in England. 

Numerous entries occur in the books of the 

Sheriffs of Dorset of payments made in the 

reign of Henry III. for shiploads of marble 

carried to the Tower of London, the Church 

at Westminster, and other places, and in nearly 

all the southern cathedrals, including Canter- 

bury, we see that Purbeck marble was exten- 

sively employed. The quarries whence the chief 

supplies were drawn have been abandoned, not 





because of any deficiency of material, but hecause 
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easier means of shipping were presented at 
Swanage, a little port which vainly struggles 
to become a watering-place. 

Enough has been said to show that in the 
Isle of Purbeck the author and illustrator of 
these Rambles have found a congenial subject 
both for pen and pencil. Each of them well 
deserves his share of praise for his contribution 
towards an unusually charming volume. The 
smaller etchings,—scattered over the pages 
with no niggard hand,—are clear, careful, and 
thoroughly artistic. They have been repro- 
duced by the “ Typographic Etching” process. 
The larger plates, which aim at the effect of a 
copper mezzotint, have been executed partly 
with the needle and acid and partly by “‘ photo- 
gravure.’ The results of the latter process are 
sometimes (as in the difficult subject, “ Tilly 
Whim’) rather blurred, but the view of 
St. Aldhelm’s Head is an admirable example 
of what can be effected by its means. 








BUILDING PATENT RECORD.* 
APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 

May 23.—8,108, W. M. Hawkins, Birmingham, 
Construction of all kinds of Buildings, &.—8,124, 
G. J. C. M. Baron de Liebhaver, London, Cleansing, 
Polishing, and Colouring Buildings, &c.--8,125, J. 
G. Smeaton, London, Heating and Ventilating 
Dwelling-houses, &c.—8,131, L. G. F. Pyne, Wat- 
ford, Fire Escape. Com. by W. R. Pyne, Trinidad, 
West Indies.— 8,133, R. Taylor, Dennistown, Sash 
Fasteners. — 8,146, W. H. Tylor, London, Water 
Supply of Water-closets, lavatories, urinals, &c. 

ay 26.—8,160, J. Walker, Birmingham, Door- 
Lock and Latch Furniture. —8,161, T. Trenberth and 
W. Thomas, Cardiff, Cord Rack for Window Blinds. 
—8,172, W. Greenwood, C. Mitchell, and H. A. 
lund, Keighley, Weather-bars for doors of Build- 
ings. — 8,174, J. M. Lamb, London, Ventilating 
Ap Enea for Heating and Cooling the Air.—8,175, 
A. ae ag ton, Cramping-up Floor Boards. 
— 8,181, . A. Peirce, Woolstone, Locks and 
Latches. — 8,193, F. A. Harrison, Birmingham, 
Bolts fcr Doors. — 8,198, B. Baron, Accrington, 
Excluding Draughts, &c.—8,202, A. Macfarlane, 
London, Spring Bolt Sash Fastening.—8,217, A. J. 
Boult, London, Manufacture of Parquets, Floor- 
plates, &c. Com. by C. Wittkowsky, Berlin.— 
8,234, J. Parrott, Wallington, Ventilating Sewers, 
&c.—8,236, G. Walker, Leeds, Asphalting used in 
Wood - paving, &c. — 8,245, J. A. Turner, West 
Gorton, Wall Papers. 

May 27.—8,249, T. W. Twyford, Hanley, Flush- 
ing and Ventilating Closet-basins. — 8,250, W. 
Mackitie and W. G. Macskitie, Sutton, Window 
Fastening.— 8,256, B. Reynard, Barrow-in- Furness 
Plates for Building in Concrete. —8,259, F. W 
Primrose and J. Mellowes, Sheffield, Glazing.— 
we B. J. B. Mills, London, Grates, Com. by T. 

irkwood, Chicago, U.S.A.—8,270, R. W. Gardner, 
London, Self-closing Burglar- proof Window 
Fastners. -— 8,292, G. Walker, Leeds, Heating 
Asphalte and Laying the Same.—8,297, C. Tighe, 
London, Adj — Door-knobs on their Spindles. — 
8,298, F. Norman . London, Window Blinds. 

May 28.—8,313, J. Brooks, Bury, Sweeping Flues 
or Chimneys.—8,317, J. Fottrell, Dublin, Sanitary 
Concrete. — 8,322, F. Hocking, Liverpool, Stoves for 
Cooking, &c.—8,323, G. Walker, Birmingham, 
Preventing the !Accumulation of Dust and Dirt in 
Corners of Rooms, &c.—8,325, W. P. Baylis, Lon- 
don, Self-adjusting Pulley for Window Blinds.— 
8,334, C. Dolin, London, Chimney-tops and Exit 
Ventilators.—8,338, G. G. Rutty, London, Scarify- 
ing Macadam Roads, &.—8,345, W. H. Chapman, 
Lewisham, Ventilating Buildings, &c. 

May 29.—8,373, F. J. McAdam and H. Jones, 
Liverpool, Window Sashes. — 8,378, W. Roberts, 
Farnworth, Chimney-pot.—8,395, W. C. Cannon, 
London, Hot-water Coils. 


SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. *+ 
May 30.—5,151, J. Sewell, Knaresborough, Con- 
struction of Glass Roofing.—6,861, C. D. Abel, 
London, aoe and Collecting Soot from 
— of Chimneys, &c. Com. by R, Schomburg, 
rlin. 


b 
. 


ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS 
Published during the week ending May 31, 1884. 
4,868, W. Smeaton, London, Water Waste-pre- 
venters. (Oct. 12, 1883.) Price 2d. 


A dome above an elastic valve is raised by the handle of 
the closet, causing a vacuum in this space, and raising a 
lower elastic valve, whereby a flush is effected. The after- 
flush is given through a bye-pass outside the body of the 
valve, and is regulated by a screw plug. (Pro. Pro.) 


4,927, J. 8. Gabriel, London, Paving Streets. 
(Oct. 16, ’83.) 2d. 

Wooden blocks are laid on a concrete foundation. Above 
the block is a coating of sand, on which is a layer of small 
granite blocks, grouted with lias lime on a layer of 
usphalte. 

4,954, W. Spence, London, Application of Che- 
mical Agents to Natural or Artificial Stones and to 





® gee by Hart & Co., Patent Agents, 186, Fleet- 


+ Open to public inspection for two months from the 
date named, 


officers, 


Stuccoes, in order to diminish their porosity and 
increase their resistance to external influences. 
Com. by MM. Faure & Kessler, Clermont-Ferrand, 
France. (Oct. 17,’83.) 4d. 


White stones are treated with the fluorhydrates and 
fluosilicates of ammonia, magnesia, alumina, and zinc, and 
with the fluosilicate of lead; coloured stones or stucco, 
with the fluosilicates of ironand manganese, and the 
aoe and fluosilicate of chromium or cobalt or nickel, 

c 


4,979, E. French, Birmingham, Castors for Fur- 
niture. (Oct. 19,’83.) 4d. 


An inverted cup is attached to the leg of the furniture, 
with a recess in its apex. A small ball is placed in this 
recess, which takes the friction of the larger ball below in 
the cup, and a ring is screwed on the cup to keep the balls 
in position. 


4,989, J. Barker, Penge, Preventing Down-draught 
in Chimneys, &c. (Oct. 19,83.) 2d. 


A larger pipe is fitted round the top of the chimney cap, 
above which is a cowl with two opposite apertures of 
different sizes, and a vane keeps the smaller aperture facing 
the wind, which enters and is deflected by flanges across 
the conical top of the inner tube, whereby an upward 
current is induced. (Pro. Pro.) 


5,005, T. Smith, Birmingham, Roller for Window- 
blinds. (Oct. 20, 83.) 2d. 

This roller is telescopic, so that it can bs fitted to any 
size of window, and a longitudinal slot is made in the 
roller, through which the head of the blind is passed, and 
is secured to a rod inside the roller. (Pro, Pro ) 








MEETINGS. 


SaTURDAY, JUNE 7. 


Public Sanitary Inspectors.— Annual 
Iborn Restaurant. 6 p.m. 


Monpay, JUNE 9. 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—Least ordinary 
meeting of the session. (1) Presentation of Royal Gold 
Medal, and other medals and prizes; (2) Mr. J. T. Wood 
on the *‘ Temple of Diana at Ephesus.’’ 8 p.m. 

International Health Exhibition Conference.—(1) Dr. 
Tripe on ‘‘ Domestic Sanitary Arrangements of the Metro- 
politan Poor.” (2) Mr. Ernest Turner on ‘‘ The Improve- 
ment of the Sanitary Arrangements of Metropolitan 
Houses,’* 2 p.m. 


Association rd 
Dinner at the Ho 


TuEsDaYy, JuNE 10. 


International Health Exhibition Conference.—(1) Dr. 
Wilson on ‘‘ Domestic Sanitation in Rural Districts.” (2) 
Mr. H. Percy Boulnois on ‘‘ Sanitary Houses for the 
Working Class¢s in Urban Districts.” 2 p.m. 
Anthropological Institute—(1) Mr. A. W. Howitt, 
F.G S , and the Rev. L. Fison, M.A., on ‘* The Deme and 
the Horde.” (2) Mr. C. A. Gollmer on ‘ African Sym- 
bolic Language.”’ (3) Dr. 8S. M. Curl on ‘* Phonician 
Intercourse with Polynesia.’’ 8 p.m. 
Birmingham Architectural Association.—Nomination of 


Wepnespay, June ll. 


International Health Exhilition Conference.—Dr, John 
Syer Bristowe on ‘‘ Industrial Diseases,” 2 p.m. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 12. 
Society of Antiquaries.—Ballot for the Election of 
Fellows. 8.30 p.m. 
Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.—Dr. 
C. M. Campbell on ‘‘ What Health Owes to Art.’”’ 8 p.m. 
International Health Exhibition Conference.—Dr. W. N. 
Thursfield and Professor Corfield on ‘‘ Spread of Infec- 
tious Diseases (a) through the Agency of Milk, and (6) 
through other Agencies.” 2 p.m, 
Faipay, June 13. 
International Health Exhibition Confereuce.—Dr. Alfred 
Hill and Dr. Alfred Carpenter on the “ Notification of 
Infectious Diseases—(a) Its Importance and its Diffi- 
culties ; (b) the Right and Duty of the State to enforce 
oe * ._m, 


it.” 2p 

SaTuRDAY, JuNE 14. 
International Health Exhibition Conference.—Dr. A. 
Wynter Blyth and Mr. Wm. Eassie on the “ Disposal of 
the Dead: Cremation.’’ 2 p.m. 








Miscellanes. 


Anthropometry.—Ananthropometrical labo- 
ratory will be opened at the Health Exhibition in 
the course of the ensuing week. The laboratory 
has been organised by Mr. Francis Galton, and 
it will be the means of showing to the public at 
large how certain personal facts may, with care, 
be measured and recorded. Inorder to prevent 
crowding, a small fee will be charged for ad- 
mission. Each person who enters will be 
furnished with a pamphlet explanatory of the 
objects of anthropometry, and included in the 
pamphlet will be a schedule with blank spaces, 
which will be filled up in the course of the 
passage of the visitor through the laboratory. 
The completed schedule will contain a record of 
name (or initials), age, sex, occupation, place of 
birth, colour of hair and eyes, height standing 
and sitting, weight, length of span of arms, 
strength of squeeze and pull, swiftness of direct 
blow, capacity of chest as measured by a spiro- 
meter, acuteness of vision as measured by a test 
type, conditions of colour sense, and acuity of 
hearing. It is not improbable that this “ labora- 
tory ’’ may become rather a favourite resort for 
visitors to the Exhibition, in which case a large 
mass of facts will be collected (for a duplicate 
schedule will be retained by the attendant), 
which will, doubtless, be turned to good account 








by Mr. Galton.—Lancet. 
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The Extensions at the Gen 
Office.—The extension works at ress 


Grand, which have been in progress for near) 
two years, are now almost completed and read 
for occupation. The extension consist of the 
erection of an additional story to the build; 
which was erected only a few yearg a 
consequence of the old building on the eagt side 
being inadequate to the Post-office requirements 
The object of the enlargement, now approachj 
completion, is to provide increased accommodg, 
tion for the clerks employed in the telegraph 
department, including provisicn for dining = 
refreshment purposes. In the execution of the 
work the whole of the stone-work forming the 
cornices and parapet of the elevations of the 
building as originally completed, have had to be 
removed and replaced above the added sto 
which consists of the construction of ap 
additional floor, 12 ft. in height. The most 
difficult part of this section of the work 
was the taking down of the massive central 
pediment and columns surrounding the §¢, 
Martin’s-le-Grand frontage. These have all 
been restored as they were originally erected 
and in continuation the whole of the frontage 
to Newgate-street. The extension embraces 
the construction of an additional floor. over 
the whole area of the building, including the 
King Edward-street frontage, and that on the 
north side westward from St. Martin’s-le-Grand 
and Aldersgate-street. Messrs. Mowlem & Oo, 
are the contractors, and the works have been 
carried out under the superintendence of Her 
Majesty’s Office of Works. 

A New Fire Escape.—The balconies below 
the windows of the several stories of the 
building are constructed so as to lie ina fixed 
horizontal position or to fold up against the wall 
of the building. The ladder connecting the 
several balconies with each other and with the 
ground, for the escape of the occupants of the 
building is arranged in a casing set up along 
the ends of the balconies. The front or door of 
the casing is made in sections of about the 
height of the respective stories, and each section 
is furnished with a spring latch to lock upona 
catch of a rod supported along one side of the 
case. The latches are so constructed as to be 
automatically locked on the rod when the doors 
are closed, and to be unlatched by a vertical 
movement of the rod, which has an arm pro- 
jecting towards each balcony. By this mears 
the rod may be lifted from either balcony, and 
will simultaneously unlatch all the doors, per- 
mitting access to the ladder from any part of 
the building. A single door, provided with 
several latches, all of which catch upon the 
bar, may be used. The ladder can be 
without the balconies, the arms being operated 
from the window of any story. This plan 
makes a fire-escape which is always in place, 
and which can be quickly and easily operat 
from any story in the building. This invention 
has been patented by Mr. Robert Stevenson, of 
Muskegon, and further particulars may be ob- 
tained from Mr. Charles Stroebe, of Ferryt 
burg, Mich.—Scientific American. 
Cannon-street Cham bers.—This is the title 
of an extensive and costly block of new build: 
ings which are at present in course of erection 
in Abchurch-lane and Cannon-street, and for 
which much valuable property has been taken 
down. The Abchurch-lane frontage, © , 
ing from opposite St. Mary Abchurch 4? 
Abchurch-yard to the Bank of Africa “ 
Brown’s Bank, is 80 feet in length, whilst ~ 
Cannon-street frontage is 60 feet long. oe 
building is intended to be carried up toa zs , 
of nearly 80 feet, having six lofty floors a2 
deep basement. The Abchurch-lane eee 
which will contain the principal peg 
the premises, is in red brick, faced with ‘ 
land stone columns and capitals between 
windows from the foot of the first floor to ie 
top of the building. The ground-floor porte 
of the frontage is faced with polished ee 
piers. The Cannon-street frontage nohureb- 
architecturally uniform _ that fo . 

lane. The und floor contains seve" 
and lofty at le one of which 18 intent 
to be occupied as a bank, whilst the ot 

be devoted to general business pore a 
whole of the upper floors containing ee 
suites of large and small chambers — a lift 
in connexion with which there w! aiid 
from the Sanrgpent. . - wis = the 

Mr. G. Sherrin, of Broad-stree', . 
tect, and Messrs. Chapple & Co. are the 00 





tractors. 


Post-Office, on the west side of St. Martin's 
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yo i tchfield-street 
‘a1 Dwellingsin Litchfield-street, 
ee roved: Industrial Dwellings 
_ of which Sir Sydney Waterlow is 
pol are at present erecting a large block 
of buildings in the locality of Soho, extending 
from Litehfield-street on the north side to 
Great Newport-street and Newport-court on 
the south, which cover an area of nearly an 
acre in extent. The principal frontage is in 
Litchfield-street. It is 820 feet in length, 
extending nearly the whole length of the south 
side of the street to the boundary of similar 
buildings at the west end, which a few years 
were erected by another company. The 
buildings extend southwards into Great New- 
street by a new street formed about the 
centre of the site, on each sidé of which the 
company are erecting blocks of their buildings. 
This new street, from Litchfield-street to Great 
Newport-street, opens out a communication 
‘n the direction of Trafalgar-square, being con- 
tinned along Castle-street and intersecting 
Cranbourne-street. The ground-floor portion 
of the new buildings erected by the company 
is intended for business purposes, containing 
shops on each side, and this also applies to 
the Litchfield-street and Great Newport-street 
frontages. The buildings contain six floors, 
the principal elevations to the different streets 
being faced with stock brick and red brick 
bands, with Portland cement window heads, 
sills, and dressings. The several elevations 
are surmounted by gables at short intervals. 
It is stated that the buildings will afford accom- 
modation for a population of about 800 
rsons. 
M Buildings in Flats in Covent Garden.— 
Residential chambers for the middle and well- 
to-do classes, are extending to the immediate 
locality of Covent Garden Market, and a block 
of buildings of this character is now on the 
point of completion. It is situated at the 
south-east corner of King-street, its main 
frontage being in that thoroughfare, and the 
rear of the buildings overlooking the church- 
yard of the neighbouring Church of St. Paul. 
The building has a frontage of 70 feet to King- 
street, and is nearly 80 feet in height, containing 
the ground, mezzanine, and three upper floors, 
with a fourth fioorin the roof. The lower part 
of the frontage, up to a height of about 25 feet, 
and including the ground and mezzanine floors, 
isin rusticated Portland stone, the mezzanine 
floor having bold and handsome arched windows. 
The ground floor consists of shops, with a 
pediment entrance between them to the 
residential portion of the premises above. 
Immediately above the mezzanine floor is a 
cornice and balconette. The upper portion of 
the frontage is faced with red brick and 
Portland stone window dressings, each floor 
having a range of five windows, with balconies 
at the foot of the second and third floors. The 
frontage is surmounted by a cornice and 
balustrade, at the rear of which, in the roof, is 
the fourth or dormer floor. All the upper 
floors are described as fitted in flats for 
residential purposes, each floor containing five 
a with bath-room and all necessary 
estic conveniences. Mr. Cross, of Spring- 
gardens, is the architect of the eaiidivies, oa 
Behm & bgyy are the contractors. 
ation.— At a meeting of the Commis- 
4g of Sewers in the early part of April Mr. 
ckle moved, “‘ That it be referred to the Sani- 
ee to consider ay it is not 
t & proper crematorium should be 
a a Ilford cemetery, that the public 
a ik ar . = of sepulture, should they 
ae Paar at they report on same at an 
vo & ing of the Commission.” The mover 
ation o able speech on the occasion, the 
Ped i carried, and inquiries and investi- 
the ave been made, the result being that 
— recommend that the reference 
“seb arged. It is evident that the public 
City en educated up to cremation yet.— 
The Interior of Colo 
gne Cathedral.— 
then pendent of the Elberfelder Zeitung states 
authoritiee oe between the Government 
e dition at = Chapter have resulted in 
pgs oe menietane a ths 
the intor; contemplated in 
teen of Cologne Cathedral will cs carried 
decided not ov of economy it has been 
although guch use any more costly material, 
Mi as as would have been more in harmony 
original a A simplification of the 
of, both as ed for the portals is also spoken 
gards materials and execution. 





New Warehouse and Factory Buildings 
in Warwick Lane.—Amongst the improve- 
ments which are at present going forward in 
Ave Maria-lane and Warwick-lane, spacious 
warehouse and factory premises now in course 
of erection in Warwick- lane, for Messrs. 
Hitchcock, Williams, & Co., of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, claim a notice. The building is 
situated on the east side of the thoroughfare, to 
which it has a frontage of 60 feet in length, 
and is carried to a depth of 75 feet in the 
direction of Paternoster-square. It is 65 feet 
in height from the street level, but this does 
not fully represent the extent of the premises, 
which contain a basement and a sub-basement, 
carried to a depth of 24 feet below the ground 
line, the entire height of the building from the 
sub-basement floor to the top being nearly 100 
feet. The elevation is faced with red brick, 
Lascelles’ patent concrete being used for 
dressings and ornamentation. This will form 
a specially novel feature in the frontage. 
Including the basements, the building will 
consist of seven floors. The whole of the floors 
from the ground to the upper story will be 
devoted to general business purposes. From 
the sub-basement floor to the top of the 
building, there will be a lift nine feet six inches 
square. Messrs. Searle & Hayes, of Ludgate- 
hill, are the architects, and Messrs. Richardson 
& Son, of Peckham Rye, are the contractors. 
It may be added that the widening and 
improvement of Warwick-lane northwards, in 
the direction of Newgate-street, is about to be 
carried out, and last week Messrs. Horne, Son, 
& Eversfield sold the materials of the old 
buildings on the west side, extending from 
Amen-corner to the new Canons’ residences 
recently erected by the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, preparatory to the im- 
provement being effected. 


“International” Exhibition, Crystal 
Palace.—This exhibition is now so far com- 
pleted, both in the industrial and fine-art sec- 
tions, that the jury in the latter division have 
completed their labours. The awards, which 
were made inter alios by Mr. W. Q. Orchardson, 
R.A., Mr. G. A. Storey, A.R.A., Mr. P. R. Morris, 
A.R.A., Mr. John Burr, president of the Society 
of British Artists, are 190 in number, and 
include, for the United Kingdom, Diplomas of 
Honour to Sir Frederick Leighton, president of 
the Royal Academy, to Mr. 8. Cousins, R.A., 
the Royal School of Art Needlework; and 
Diplomas of Recognition to Fine Art Society, 
the Graphic Collection, and to Messrs. Cassell 
& Co. The Diplomas for Foreign Countries 
are to Japan, for a large bronze Koro and 
stand, the work of Ichikawa Raijiro, of Tokio; 
to the ‘“ Gesellschaft fiir Vervielfaltigende 
Kunst,” Vienna; to Adolph Holzhausen, of 
Vienna; to Mr. R. Schuster, of Berlin; and 
a Diploma of Honour to Mr. W. Roelofs, of 
Brussels. The greater number of gold, silver, 
and bronze medals have fallen to the United 
Kingdom, France, and Germany; but the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Italy, and Scandinavia 
obtain a fair proportion. 


Printing-Machine Managers’ Fund.— 
The committee of the Printing-machine 
Managers’ Superannuation Fund, for granting 
pensions to aged and blind members, announce 
their eleventh annual excursion to Brighton, 
Shoreham, and Worthing, the sale of tickets to 
go to the benefit of the fund. The excursion is 
for three days, and special advantages are 
promised in railway fares and accommodation 
to those who avail themselves of the assistance 
of Mr, Leahy, the secretary, at the Workmen’s 
Hall, Harp-alley, Farringdon-street. 


Toxteth Park Local Board.—Mr. John 
Price, Assoc.-M. Inst. C.E., engineer and 
surveyor to the Barton-upon-Irwell Sanitary 
Authority, has been elected to the office of 
surveyor to the Toxteth Park Local Board ata 
salary of 3501. There were 140 applications 
for the appointment, which was rendered 
vacant through the death of Mr. J. A. Hale, 
C.E., who had held the office for a considerable 
number of years. 

Carlisle: the Church Congress, 1884.— 
The Executive Committee has purchased the 
circus which stands on the Warwick-road for 
£519, upon the valuation of Mr. Geo. D. Oliver, 
architect, to whom the question of the value 
was referred as arbitrator. The circus will be 
transferred intd the Congress Hall, in which 
the principal meetings will be held, and the 
Drill Hall will be used for meetings of the 
second class. 


The Terlan Church Tower.—In common 
with the leaning tower of Pisa, the tower of 
Terlan (Southern Tyrol) has been usually con- 
sidered as illustrating a fancy of the architect. 
The most recent investigations point to an 
opposite conclusion, and a correspondent of the 
Allgemeine Zeitung records the fact that the 
inundation of 1882 increased its dangerous 
situation to such an extent as to confirm the 
opinion which has been expressed as to the pro- 
gressive influence exercised since its erection in 
1438, by causes of a similar nature. The 
destruction of the tower had been decided upon 
in the interests of public safety, and the bells 
had been removed, when the authorities decided 
to reconsider the plans framed for its restora- 
tion, so that there is a chance of this interesting 
Medizeval relic still being preserved. 

Paris Industrial Exhibition.—The instal- 
lation of the crown diamonds in this exhibition 
last week was an incident which attracted a 
good deal of interest. The jewelry has been 
placed in a lift, made forthe purpose by Messrs. 
Grafton & Son, in which, after the hours of 
exhibition are over, it will ascend through a 
trap-door into a turret or strong-room specially 
constructed for safety. | 








TENDERS. 


For the erection of new colonial warehouses in High- 
street, Wapping, for Messrs, Banes, Noel, & Co. Mr. 






































Horace A. Alexander, architect, 72, Cannon-street, E.C. 
Quantities by Mr, E. A. B. Crockett, 16, Mark-lane :— 
nley...... ‘ sents yl 00 
Smith & Co....... sadedabtencenbeessdaesteies 20,86) 0 0 
Lawrance & SOns  .....c.cccovccoscccceses 20,450 0 0 
Holland & Hannen.., 19,980 0 0 
Outhwaite & Son otiiaincits 19,980 0 0 
Rider & Sons nnnniinae sooee 19,718 O O 
Conder ......... aenian 19,660 0 0 
Patrick & Son seceoseee 19,522 0 O 
EE GICEIIT  sienennneacancenienhivinis 19,361 0 0 
Morter ... ; sine ; 19,321 0 0 
Greenwood ...... sseevin were 19,390 0 0 
Bangs & Co.... meine . 19,1385 0 0 
Bywaters yan . 18,970 0 0 
Calis & BOat...ccc.cecocese oncce Sen..@ * 
Ashby & Horner .»« 18,7830 0 0 
ee Aiidinntuntddesnuiiaaseneen -apamascens 18,277 0 ¥ 





For the erection of separate cell vagrant wards, on pre- 
mises attached to the workhouse, Patricroft, for the 
Barton-on-lrwell Board of Guardians. Quantities sup- 
— by the architect, Mr. John Price :— 











P. Cain, Stretford .... ... £1,009 0 0 

T. Moore & Sons, Eccles ... 998 0 0 

Jas. Roper, Patricroft............ccccccess 966 18 0 

Wm. Brown, Salford ...............cc0e0 950 0 0 

N. Brooks & Son, Patricroft* ......... 945 12 3 
* Accepted. 





For the Oldham Workhouse schools. Mr. Alexander 
Banks, architect, 231, Rochdale-road, Oldham :— 
Percy Wright & Sons, Manchester. £17,985 0 0 
R. Whitell, Barnes-green, Man- 








GROEBED voc cncceccecswieditaceccaciasntess 19,288 0 0 
J. Dyson & Sons, RRND icoccedsccss 10,079 0 0 
T. Riley, Fleetwood ..............ss0000 10,045 0 0 
R. Neill & Sons, Manchester ......... 10,037 0 0 
T. Whittaker, Royton .............00+ . 10,000 0 0 
C. Schofield & Sons, Oldham ......... 9,436 0 0 
W. Lees, Oldhan ..., . 9,400 0 0 
8. Ashton & Sons, Oldham ............ 9,139 0 0 
W. Whittaker, Oldham .. . 9,120 0 0 
Executors of the late E. Whittaker, 

Oldham (accepted) . 9,050 0 0 








For additions to brewing plant and other works to be 
done at the Portslade Brewery, near Brighton. for Messrs. 
John Dudney, Sons, & Co. Messrs. Scamell & Colyer, 
engineers, 18, Great George-street, Westminster :— 

Wilson & Co. (Limited), Frome® ...... £770 4 0 
Bindley & Briggs, Burton-on-Trent ,,, 735 0 0 
Pontifex & Woods (too late). 

* Accepted, 


For Infectious Diseases Hospital, for the Oxford Local 
Board. Mr. W. H. White, M. Inst.C.E., Surveyor to 
the Board. Quantities supplied :— | 


























C. Claridge, Banbury .............sssee00 £9,175 0 0 
G. Moss, Oxford and Liverpool ...... 8,995 19 2 
Bi Bale, CaP i ain cccectocticniecincties 8,110 0 0 
W. Bell & Sons, Saffron Walden .., 7,927 0 0 
J. Dover, Oxford and London ......... 7,790 0 0 
W. Wilkins & Sons, Oxford............ 7,790 0 0 
T,. H. Kingerlee, Oxford (accepted). 7,258 0 0 
For new offices and workshops, Clerkenwell, for Mr 
Wm. Bessemer Wright :— 
Brown, Son, & Blomfield : £3,150 0 0 
F. Mark ...... 3,097 0 0 
We. THtamas ....cccccevere. nme” oe 
Patman & Fotheringham ............... 2,973 0 0 
EB, Lawrence & 80M .....ccosssccccsessesees 2, 00 
J. Woodward......... - . 290 0 0 
8. C. Parmenter ............ . 2,895 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood ..,...00 . 2,877 0 0 
T. H. Adamson & Sons ............00000+ 2,870 0 0 
Colls & Sons ..... we 2,770 0 @ 








For alterations und additions to Christ Church schools, 
Ramsgate. Quantities by the architect, Mr. E. L. Elgar, 
No. 12, Harbour-street, Ramsgate :— 


























ae 7 S odieodboundin £418 0 O 
IIE i citciccocccedsncliotecdstucacbahoodipeabetneed 599 0 0 
Home ...... 599 0 O 
Bowman ........... 573 10 O 
isn ceeds chocsstodctteek 570 0 O 
IID <n cnncedcpeannenmmtenssentin 6 0 0 
White Bros. ...... ae Gi EE ee 470 0 0 
J. CROW -coccoccccccccceseccegsececocese ececege 465 0 0O 
Newby Bros............c-es-e+e+ . . £18 0 0 








(Ail of Ramsgate.) 
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For alterations to premises, Nos. 4 & 6, Rhyl-street,| For new roads, sewers, surface water drains, &c., on | SPECIAL.--ALTERATIONS in STAND 
Ken'ish-town, for the Domestic Mission.’ Mr. Walter | the British Land Company’s Estate at Leyton Hall, Mr, SPECIAL ‘ — or ORDERS TO DISCONARYERTICR 
Hall, surveyor, 28, Southampton-buildings :— Henry B. Michell, surveyor :— DAY pte wa Office before TEN o'clock on WEDS 

rd £52: , Nowell & Robson, Kensington 0 ‘ 
C. Killingback, Camden-town 
T. G. Dunmore, Hornsey 
J. Bloomfield, Tottenham 
bid F. W. Keeble, Regent’s Park 
Steed W. Harris, Camberwell 
J. Pizzey, Hornsey 

For girls’ and infants’ schools, St. George’s-in-the-East, J. Jackson, Leyton 
for the Governors of Raine’s Charities. essrs, Wilson, Peill & Sons, Bromley, Kent 1,506 
Son, & Aldwinckle, architects, 2, East India-avenue. E. Wilson, Walthamstow (accepted) 1,499 


uantities supplied :— 
i. En tend & Thompson............-00ee0++ £5,792 
W. Celnan & Co. ... stoodsepes'* Ge 


4,737 


agee tee eens seeseee By 
Geo. Stephenson 4,367 
Martin Wells & Co. ..... ssosccee 4,047 
Allen & Sons . 4,340 
J. R. Hunt..... panvees . 4,290 
D, D. & A. Brown - 4,089 
©. Cox ...<.0- Sopeele Cs , 4 
Ch, Manning 4,030 
M. A. Palmer & Sons ee 
John Garrud ‘ : ~eesnene 
Wm. Shurmnr .........coccsess . 93,942 
Priestley & Gurney 3,850 
Olley ; seseee 3,000 
T. Russell ............ ; 3,747 




















PERSONS a in ‘‘The Builder,” mayhave 
to 


Office, 46, Catherine-street, 
Sree of charye. Letters will be fo if oe 
envelopes are sent, toge sufficient 
cover the postage. _—— Stamps ty 














TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER” i lied 
in any part of the United tedsieas "at the abs aa to residents 
’ en _ | Prerarm. To countries within the Postal Union, 96. Pet annum, 
For alterations and additions at the Bull’s Head public- | Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Po 
house, Chandos-street, Strand, for Mr.Cohen. Mr. A. J. | % Catherine-street, W.C. Publishe, 
ie 4" poiiost — 
. Sherman 
J. Besle (accepted) 783 10 0 Best Bath Stone. 
, WESTWOOD GROUND, 
For alterations and repairs at the Coach and Horses, 


Box Ground, Combe Down 
Clapham-road, 8.W., f . Brett :— 
. ‘Beale lecsepted) Kids ; Corsham Down, ' 


(No competition. ] And Farleigh Down, 
For the erection of a cooking apparatus at the schools RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., ee 


ecooooes°o 
oooooooeocoe 


















































at Mitcham, Surrey, for the Guardians of the Poor of the Corsham, Wilts. 
peer a oo Saxon Enell & Son, 22, South- Bo a wins 
ampton-buildings, arc 8:— x Ground Stone 

Geo. Wilcox & Co. eatin «ee 107 10 O ™ 

Sie * Petia, 86 15 0 Is the Best for Use in all E 


May Bros. (accepted) Sa ge. ee being a well-known and tried Weather Stone, 
yen Local _ —_ Van oS aE ae For the restoration of the tower and nave of the parish 50,000 feet cube in stock. 
e . Pr ) Tris F ° 
for the Leyton Local Boa r, Wm, Dawson, > | mech, of Mable. node Devians, end the od dition ore PICTOR & SONS, BOX, WILTS. 
Sever vestry and organ-chamber. Mr. C. E. Ponting, Marl- [ Apvr. 
Potta rom Vallis, Frome Selwood £1,475 10 0 Doulting Freesto : 
Potter .... 2 aulle, = rome Selw 9475 ne and Ham 
Neave Light & Smith, Chipp 7 1356 0 0 of best on mn Masi. ar ~ Vee 
Impey ... Restall & Son, Bisley 1 ; ty) , pared ready 
Carter H. Hoskings, Hungerford 0 0 fixing. An inspection of the Donulting Quarries 
Wilson...... _ [Architect's estimate, £1,295. ] is respectfully solicited; and Architects and 
Jack = : ye 
"ara For rebuilding 27, Widegate-street, E.C. :— — poo ED pty —, 
For the manufacture and delivery of cast-iron pipes, &c., - Conder ... seseeeeee £1,300 0 0 "1068, ae vered om § part of the United 
for the Stratford-upon-Avon Waterworks. Contract No. 1. TOQOTY «..coecesees . 1,192 0 0 Kingdom, given on application to CHARLES 


Mr. E. Pritchard, engineer, London and Birmingham :— Gresham Hall. Brixton.-~In the list of tenders for thi TRASK, Norton-sub-Hamdon,  [iminster, 
anion nora Gpeny wns 900° 6 | ten "ale Arm 7a a My gl mtr ts | mere. — Agent, MB.” WIKLAME 
J. & 8, Roberts, West Bromwich ... 3,114.10 0 vestige, § Co.” Charlotte-street, Portland-place, W. © [Apm. 
C. E. Firmstone & Bros., Stour- Special Notice.—Lists of tenders frequently reach us - 


bridge (accepted) 3,064 0 0 too late for insertion. They should be delivered at our | Doulting Stone 4 
iia office, 46, Catherine-street, Strand, W.C., not later than ‘ - 4 very | best 

For alterations and additions to the Grand Hotel at | four p.m. on Thursdays. HAM HILL quailty. — Address 

Brighton, for the Directors. ._ Messrs. James & J. 8S : ’ direct to STAPLE 


Edmeston, architects, tities by Mr. Ch. W. HAN 
~~ ana yee append scare 9 TO CORRESPONDENTS. | BLUE LIAS LIME . Ri, ‘Quny 


Brooks :— 
poccosobootenee svessoes W. C., Brusselis ‘(we have received several more letters on the O wnors, Btoke, 
J. Barnes ........ 


Nye | 
" aa subject, but cannot print them all).-H M. (ditto) -B G. (uo space | (Ground or Lump), Ilminster. [Apvt. 
Nainwaring...... . this week).—J. B. i 


a ei & a 28 essence e 7 | ates han md alteme the Editor, and not the Publisher, Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 


Wm. Oldrey iE ce ame All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
~—_ & Sone 96 OB the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica- Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
PIRGER ccccocccccccce oveececece — ‘ 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving for damp courses,railwayarches, warehousefloors, 
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For school buildings and master’s house at Bromyard, - » flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
r. A. 


Notr.—The responsibility of signed articles, and rs read at j - ) 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. _— ' — om ee and Pagers =. 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 
‘Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have Asphalte. 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. M. STODART & OO. 


Office: 
CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. No. 90 Cannon-street, H.6. [Anm. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS 


E, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEM 
For sundry works at the cemeter 


Bishopswearmouth Burial Board, Mr. Rach additional line (about ten words) Oe. 64. J. L. BACON & CO, 


- 4s : ila Terms for Series of Trade Advertisem also f 
anchitost. _Qmnatition aye perso at ene “ enemies ter toon tngn, Gamgeinieen Gatoeten Gee MANUFACTURERS OF IMPROVED 


R. M. Fairclough... ible tall gee STEAM AND HOT-WATER 


T. Birbe -k 


tee cocves FOUR Lines 
> & Son Each sAdiionsl tine Ghent ma ty _— Os. A P P A R A T U S, 
. Darss 


n. (acce G 
R. Hudson, jun. (accepted) ..... 1 i PREPAYMENT If ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. FOR WARMING AND VENTILATIN 


¢ ps must not be sent, but all small sums should be : Hospi 
Geo. Young & Sons remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Order, ‘pegelile Private Houses, Churches, Schools, ospitale, 


at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to Manufactories, Grosnbowitt 
For the erection of stable and coachhouse, Alscot-road, POUCA GOCSSEINIER, PUshen, OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS: 


Bermondsey, for Mr. G. J. Grace, Messrs. Geo. Elking-| Advertisements for oe pak yeti ee No. 34, UFPER GLOUCESTER PLACE 


ton & —, - nme — before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, Lf a 


R. Russe £315 0 0 The Publisher cannot be ible for DRA ; J SF GLASGOW 
Smith & Barnes .. : MONIALB, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertiser ented And at DUBLIN, BELFAST, ; 


i. NEWCASTLE. 
J. Bullers (accepted) ....., - 295 0 0 sont. Renee aah ei he biter COPIES CULT eitels Ue | on tented Pamphlet on “‘ Heating ” post free. 


——, 


HAPPUIS PATENTS FOR REFLECTING LIGH!. 


DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT REFLECTORS. 


WHY BURN GAS?—CHAPPUIS’ REFLECTORS DIFFUSE DAYLIGHT.—They are exclusively adopted by and fitted at Bucking: 
dam Palace, all H.M. Government Offices, Houses of Parliament, H.M. First Dissiasladionée of Works, the Metro litan Board of ba 
British Museum, South K n Museum, Royal Institution, Guildhall Museum, on board H.M. Ships, also Railway Companies Work 
Hospitals, Inst‘tutions, Banks, Insurance Offices, Manufactories, Private Houses and generally from Noblemen’s Mansions to Artisans’ 
shops. 30,000 in use in London alone. Patronised by leading Architects, Engineers, Contractors, &c., &c. 


N.B.—For Prospectuses and Diagrams, address Stamped Envelope to 


P. E. CHAPPUIS, Patentee and Manufacturer, 69, FLEET-STREBT, LONDON. 


WOTICE.—The POLYGONAL REFLECTOR (Latest Patent) FOR ARTISTIC and PICTURE GALLERIES. 
VL construction allows «f the angle of light being readily altered so aa to reflect in any desirable direction” 


N.B.—On View at HEALTH EXHIBITION (Eastern Gallery)- 


for the Bromyard United District School Board. 
Hill Parker, architect, 5, Foregate-street, Worcester :— 
W. Penson, Hereford me £1,619 6 
. Bourne, Worcester 
. Kendrick, Worcester : 
. Wood & Sons, Worcester 
. Lewis, Bromyard 
. Inwood, Malvern 
F. Wells & Son, Worcester 
H. Welsh, Hereford 
Wm. Jones, Gloucester (accepted)... 
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